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*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


“Dear Sir: You eur!” 


OU MIGHT THINK that complaints would be practically non- However, this particular complaint offered no such opportunity. It 
, existent on such a reliable piece of machinery as a Royal Type- was clear to all at the meeting that the reporter simply bore down far 

writer. too long and heavily on each key, causing the type bar to strike, re- 
However, this is not quite true. Occasionally, hot and angry letters bound, and strike again. Hence, the “fuzzy” impression. 


do reach our Hartford plant—letters such as the one from the choletic 
newspaperman which, for the sake of delicate ears, we here boil down 
to its essential meaning: “Dear Sir: You cur!” 

Investigation revealed that the author's fury was exceeded only by 
his typing vigor. An extremely heavy-handed key-pounder, he com- 


Royal’s handy Touch Control* dial enables users to adjust key tension 
to their particular touch, be it light or heavy. But here was a case 


plained that his new Royal imprinted blurred, fuzzy characters on the where stronger measures were indicated. Our friend had such a 
page—and his typed letter bore him out. Gargantuan touch that we instructed our local branch to deliver a new 
Now, complaints are almost avidly welcomed at the Royal plant. Royal to the newspaper office, one equipped with a special adjustment. 
Instead of being routinely turned over to a ‘‘complaint’’ department, This was done. And it is a gratifying sequel to this little story to 


add that the reporter later became the leading Royal booster in his 


each is carefully studied at a round-table meeting of plant executives. 
and the direct cause of our selling at least twenty more ma- 


For from these so-called “Complaint Conferences,’ have arisen many city 
product improvement ideas. chines! 


Royal extends heartiest congratulations to 
| the Controllers Institute of America on its 
| Tenth Anniversary and cordially invites all 


Controllers to visit the Royal Exhibit, Space 


J, at the Convention. A representative will jolt Nef 


be in attendance to demonstrate the latest 


model Royal Typewriters, Standard and 


Portable, and Roytype Supplies. YPE WRITE i 
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BE PREPARED! 


Be informed! Send for stud- 
ies, forms and manual of 
methods in actual use, prov- 
ing Ditto’s speed and econ- 
omy!... DITTO, Inc., 623 S. 
OakleyBlvd.,Chicago,U.S.A. 





GELATIN AND LIQUID 
MACHINES — Because 
Ditto leads, Ditto offers most 
advanced types of both gela- 
tin and liquid duplicators. 


DITTO METHODS 
GIVE WINGS TO DETAIL 


... EVERYBODY IS FREED 
FOR MORE AND BETTER WORK 


Check your own routines. You'll see that they are 
largely a hand-made, repetitive job. And today that 
job is complicated and slowed up by two conditions 
—trained help becomes scarcer, and the need for 
quick, accurate figures is even more pressing. 

What’s the answer? Thousands say, “DITTO’S 
MISTAKE-PROOF, INSTANT-ACTION 
METHODS!” 

With Ditto in charge of your accounting, payroll, 
production, billing, shipping, purchasing and inven- 
tory routines, NOTHING EVER IS RE-WRITTEN. 
Human and machine errors are impossible. The 
wanted data is complete. The routines go through, 
as a rule, in half the time . . . And that’s the answer 
to today’s needs! ... Get the answer! Mail the coupon 
now—while you’re thinking about it. 








DITTO 


623 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me: 


( ) New Ditto Machine Data 

( ) “Copies —Their Place in Business” 

( ) “A New Trend in Accounting—Order-Billing” 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 


Coc dcvcs accceccccccaccucdeceusdecstsdcddadseseteanneden 


MMM) 6c divvcsiacscdiccvvacévecceeedecsegedauedaqeduaadeads 
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A shortage of TRAINED ACCOUNTANTS 
in your department ? 


rYYITILIII III Ira 


OO SOOO OHOSSOSOSHSHSHOHSSOOSHSOHSOSOSHHSSHSSH BESHSSOHSSSSHHSSSSSSHSSHHSSSSHSSHHSSSASHSHOSSHHSSHHSHSSSSHOSHOHSSOOSSHHOSSHOSHSOOOVSOOEOESE 


Some accounting and auditing de- 
partments already are shorthanded 
due to (1) added work and (2) 


conscription of key men. 


E are prepared to do a rapid 

job of training the more promising 
newcomers you have recently hired. That’s 
one big advantage of the I.A.S. method. 
It can be geared to the pace of those who 
want results without delay. 

We have no quarrel with the universi- 
ties and colleges. Nor, as far as we know, 
have they with us. Many classroom teachers 
recognize that accounting is not learned 
by ear—rather it is learned through the 
point of a pencil — and, other things being 
equal, it makes little difference whether a 
student hands his written work to the in- 
structor or mails it. 

When there is a definite need for speed 
in the learning process, the remarkable 
flexibility of I.A.S. training makes it pos- 
sible for the student to select a study pro- 
gram exactly fitted to his individual needs, 
with no waste of time on subjects in which 
he is not interested. 








e 
. 
° 
e 
Educational Organization 
EXECUTIVE EDUCATIONAL FACULTY 
Stanley E. Beatty, C.P.A. 
pig AS cA 
aro R leker, C.P.A. 
JOHN T. MADDEN George P. Ellis, C.P’A. 
C.P.A., B.C.S., A.M., Se.D. C. y. Emehof CPA 
President, International Accountants ?t¢Pnen Saiman, ©.1 2). 
iety, Inc.; Dean, School of Com- ohn A Fincerton et 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New Pant H Mee CPA. 
York University; Former President, CE P; coer CP. . 
American Association of University Ri mie pont CRA 
Instructors in Accounting; Former GE. Tavl Wo) S.A. of. 
President, American Association of ‘GC Tee OP ? 
Collegiate Schools of Business. & S Wer CP.A, 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL Harry G Westphaln, C.P-A. 
M.E., LL.D., D.Sc. 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Inter- 
national Accountants Society, Inc.; 
Dean Emeritus, a of Engineering, 
y soo big Seine fF — sono 
merican Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers; author of ‘Cost Finding,” ADVISORY BOARD 
Industrial Economics,” and other Seder L. Baldnie, Gre 
textbooks. Bruce Barton’ : 
Wilford A. Beesley, C.P.A. 
LEE GALLOWAY Reynold E. Bli be CPA. 
B.Sc., Ph.D. » N. Carter, Fn.B., CFA. 
Geoffrey S. Childs, B.C.S. 
Vice Chairman, Board of Directors, W. i; hristian, C.P.A. 
International Accountants Society, Inc. ; William B. Cornell, M.E. 
Former Chairman, Board of Directors, — A. ne way a A 
The Ronald Press Company; Former ¢ bert J. Derbes, “AB. C.P.A 
Director, Department of Management, William Dolge,C.B.A. 
New York University ; author of ‘Office ney S. Durkee 
Management” and other textbooks. T. H. Frankling, C.G.A. 
Lee Galloway, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
GEORGE P. ELLIS Tames F- Hughes, CPA, 
C.P.A. . H. Hurdman B.C.S., C.P.A. 
Practicing Certified Public Accountant ; Harty - ar CRA 
Member of Faculty, International Ac- Roland B. Keays, C.P.A. 
countants Society, Inc.; Former Pres- Dexter S. Kimball, M.E., LL.D., D.Sc. 
ident, Illinois Chamber of Commerce ; . my ow a . 
e i i i rry E. nsford, C.P.A. 
Former President, American SecetyeS (EY Madden, CBA, B.CS., A.M, Sc.D. 


Certified Public Accountants; Former 
President, Executives Club of Chicago. 


STEPHEN GILMAN 
B.Sc., C.P.A. 


Vice President and Educational Direc- 
tor, International Accountants Society; 
Inc.; author of ‘“‘Accounting Concepts 
of Profit,” ‘Analyzing Financial State- 
ments,” “Principles of Accounting,’ 
and numerous technical articles on ac- 
counting and allied subjects, 





I. B. McGladrey, C.P.A 

D. Walter Morton, Ph.D., C.P.A. 
F. W. Morton, C.P.A. 
Herman C. J. Peisch, C.P.A 
J. A. Phillips, C.P.A. 

A. Lee Rawlings, C.P.A 

F. E. Roberts, C.P.A 
Lawrence W. Robson, F.C.A 
William A. Rogers 

Roscoe Seybold, B.S. 

John C. Shelly, C.A. 

R. Smethurst, jr., C.P.A. 

F. H. Sommer, J.D., LL.D. 
A. C. Upleger, B.C.S., C.P.A 





We have done a great deal of training work in co-operation with big organizations. De- 


scriptive literature will be sent, without cost or obligation, for distribution to those in your 


organization who would like information regarding I.A.S. training for beginners or for expe- 


rienced accountants. A letter to the address below will bring you full information. 





\ 





TERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Ine. 
cod Correspondance Sho . LOO VA Ze4 


3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 


October 


| October 2—Philadelphia 
| October 7—Buffalo, Twin 


Cities 
October 8—Connecticut, 
Detroit, Baltimore 


| October 9—Dayton 


October 13—Kansas City 


October 14—Cincinnati, 
land, Milwaukee 


October 16—Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New York City 


October 20—Syracuse 

October 21—New England 

October 22—Indianapolis | 

October 27—Pittsburgh, St. Louis | 

October 28—Chicago, District of | 
Columbia 


October 29—Rochester 


Cleve- 


November 


_ November 4—Buffalo, Twin 


Cities 


| November 5—Connecticut 


| November 12—Detroit | 


November 6—Philadelphia 
November 10—Kansas City 


November 11—Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee 


November 13—Dayton | 


| November 18—Syracuse, New | 


England 


| November 19—Baltimore 
_ November 20—Los Angeles, New 


| 
York City, San Francisco | 
| 


_ November 24—Pittsburgh, St. 


Louis 


November 25—Chicago, District | 


of Columbia 


| November 26—Indianapolis, 





Rochester 


Note: These are scheduled dates. 
Some changes may be made. 











With considerable 
pride, ‘““The Controller” 
presents in this issue 
material which it is 
believed will give all 
controllers not only a 
picture of the develop- 
ment of their calling 
and of its high standing, 
but an unusually excel- 
lent selection of articles 
of immediate interest 
and value from a tech- 
nical point of view. 

In its present form, 
this magazine is well 
along in its eighth year. 
Its readers are increas- 
ing each month and 
readers have been kind 
enough to say on many 
occasions that its con- 
tents are stimulating 
and helpful, by reason 
of the timeliness and 
manner of presentation 
of its articles and com- 
ments. 

This is indicative of 
the progress of control- 
lership, for which full 
measure of credit must 
be given to the readers 
of this magazine. 
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CONTROLS | 


In the Order of Their Organization 


“Control’’ is the designation given 


local branches of The Controllers | 


Institute of America. 


The dates 


| shown indicate when charters were 
issued to the respective Controls. 


20. 


yi 3 


22. 


23. 


2 EG. 


. Chicago... 
. Pittsburgh 

. New England 
. San Francisco. . 
. Cleveland. ... 
. Philadelphia. . . 
« St Keuisn-« <<. 
Los Angeles. . . 
. Cincinnati... 
. Detroit... ..... 


. Twin Cities... 


. Rochester... 
. Milwaukee 


. Connecticut 


Buffalo... . 


. Syracuse 


. Baltimore... 


Kansas City... 


Indianapolis. . 


Dayton... 


Houston... 


..Jan. 4, 
.June 25, 
Oct. 10, 
.April 29, 
May 27, 
Oct. 14, 
April 30, 


April 30, 


.. April 30, 


.Dec. 28, 


. . April 30, 


.. April 30, 


. June 30, 


Dec. 30, 


..Dec. 30, 


...May 31, 


Dec. 28, 


Jan. 31, 


..Mar. 28, 


. duly 21, 


. New York City. . Sept. 13, 1933 | 


, 1933 


1934 
1934 | 
1934 | 
1935 | 
1935 

1935 | 
1936 
1936 | 
1936 


1936 


, 1937 


1937 
1937 | 
1937 | 
1937 | 
1937 
1938 
1938 
1939 
1939 | 


1941 














The 
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Challenge to Ingenuity of Controllers 


jee object of war is peace. Fighting cannot go 
on forever. Even if the war is one of conquest, 
it must still seek to achieve an ultimate peace.” 

With these challenging words, President Henry 
M. Wriston of Brown University, one of our dis- 
tinguished guest speakers on the program for the 
Tenth Anniversary Meeting, opens the first chapter 
of his most recent book “PREPARE FOR PEACE.” 
Looked at from the viewpoint of controllers, these 
words have deep significance. If, as Douglas Miller, 
a companion guest speaker on the dinner program 
and regarded as the best informed man on all as- 
pects of life under Nazi control, reminds us that 
“YOU CAN’T DO BUSINESS WITH HITLER,” 
and President Roosevelt, committing the nation to 
destruction of the Nazi forces, tells us that we shall 
not do business with the Axis countries, then it seems 
only reasonable to conclude that we might well do a 
certain amount of forward thinking and “prepare 
for peace” in whatever economic order that survives 
the present world conflict. 

The program of the Annual Meeting revolves 
around that objective. Among major subjects for 
discussion are found “Defense Problems,” and no 
controller is as yet unaffected by them, directly or 
indirectly. “Tax Problems’ are with us both in times 
of war and of peace and their impact upon the do- 
mestic and foreign operations of our respective com- 
panies right now is of utmost importance. Even 
though the brakes are being applied to some degree 
in Washington, “Inflation” is rearing its head as a 
problem of imminent realty. ‘The National Defense 
Mediation Board” is making decisions daily that in- 
fluence the work of the controller and will be repre- 
sented at the meeting by a distinguished member. 
“Priorities,” “Non-Defense Governmental Expendi- 
tures,” and “Future Trends in Accounting” all have 
a place not only in the nation’s war economy but 
more particularly as we turn our minds to Dr. Wris- 
ton’s philosophy and “prepare for peace.” All of 
these subjects will be discussed by informed and 
outstanding speakers and any man who misses an 


Opportunity without just cause to go through the 
program completely is doing himself and his com- 
pany an injustice. 

Advance planning is difficult at best, and in some 
lines next to impossible, but that does not lessen its 
value. Some of our industrial managers and their 
controllers have faced the growing problems of war 
and peace effort with an air of smugness, but now 
that we know the nature of the job which lies ahead 
it becomes a challenge to all the ingenuity and intel- 
lect at our command. That in itself is a reason why 
every effort should be made to meet with men who 
are engaged in thinking out the task as well as those 
on whose shoulders must rest the administration of 
it. On that subject of thinking the controller is al- 
lowed no relief from the steady pressure of day-to- 
day decision and action in order to consider prin- 
ciples and trends and their influence upon his re- 
sponsibilities. He must have intimate knowledge 
of fundamentals and the ability to fit practical de- 
tails into the general scheme of company activity. 
As a coordinator of administrative technique, his 
effort must proceed from breadth of view and firm- 
ness of grasp, a large part of which springs out of 
the opportunity in Institute work to talk things over. 

These associations provide an atmosphere in 
which he can reflect upon the relationship of his 
problems to those of the other fellow and the prob- 
lems right now are so broad and complex that no 
one mind can be powerful enough to solve them 
without challenge. Surely, there is no man in our 
membership who thinks he has all of the answers. 
Under severe pressure of the times we are excused 
for a certain amount of intellectual confusion, but 
relief from conflict can usually be obtained at a 
meeting where solid, substantial and precise points 
of view are expressed and probably serve as a safe- 
guard for future action. 

We must do the best we can with our business 
blueprints and our budget figures. The job is more 
difficult, to be sure, but limited objectives fully real- 
ized are better than Utopian solutions which often 
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suffer many disillusionments. The controller's job is 
one of reflecting upon these troubled times, getting 
the whole into more compact understanding, stating 
the resulting program in plainer and simpler terms 
and making more precise its application in the in- 
terest of company objectives. 

“Give yourself background” is the compelling 
concept of the agenda which Oscar Lindahl and his 
committee have arranged for the Annual Meeting. 
It is conceivable that Douglas Miller will explore 
and dramatize important phases of business prac- 
tice under both a managed and a free economy, and 
that Dr. Wriston will discuss the philosophical and 
political needs underlying our future way of demo- 
cratic life—a fitting climax to the program of prac- 
tical discussion which precedes the closing dinner. 

This message was borne of a desire to review the 
recent books of our distinguished dinner speakers, 
both of which are now commanding attention of the 
American reading public. So much of practical value 
to the controller’s life is to be found in what these 
men have to offer, however, that the message instead 
becomes a challenge to self-interest and Institute 
loyalty. Dignity and restraint should always charac- 
terize editorial comment in these columns, but with 
the opportunity which stands before us, who would 
inhibit the urge to say, “Boy! What a Program!” 

HENRY C. PERRY, Treasurer, 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Former President, 

Controllers Institute of America 


The Institute's Platform 


ONTROLLERS from all parts of the Country are 

to be on hand for the observance of the Tenth 

Anniversary of the founding of The Controllers In- 

stitute of America, concerning which Mr. Perry 
writes with so much feeling in adjoining columns. 

Mr. Frank J. Carr, the first President of The In- 
stitute, contributes an article in this issue which every 
controller should read. It gives a brief but compre- 
hensive picture of the significance of the drawing to- 
gether of controllers in one national organization, 
and of the impressive record of accomplishment 
which it has written. 

The progress of The Institute is due in large meas- 
ure to its independence, and to its high eligibility 
standards for membership. It is significant that The 
Institute has kept free from entangling alliances with 
other organizations and agencies, although it has been 
quick to cooperate with other organizations of 
equally high standing, in undertakings which are 
beneficial to business. This is a policy which its wise 
founders laid down in the first weeks of the organ- 
ization’s existence. 

Some have referred to The Institute as a “high 
hat” organization. (No other phrase seems to be as 
descriptive as that of what it is intended to convey.) 
The Institute acknowledges that it is living up to the 
high standards on which it was built. It has a high 
opinion of itself, but this does not mean that it is re- 
actionary. Ten years of progressive accomplishment 
is not reaction. 
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GS enth Anniversary 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


ONTROLLERSHIP is making history, a fact which is impressed on everyone 
who is engaged in this calling by arrival of the ‘Tenth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of The Controllers Institute of America. 

This drawing together of controllers took place in the fall of 1931, when the depres- 
sion was almost at its lowest point. Many were the dire predictions, heard on every 
side, made by men who were supposed to be in a position to know, concerning the fu- 
ture of The Institute. It would soon collapse, they said, in spite of the fact that some of 
the foremost controllers in the country were interested in it, and were taking active 
parts in its formation. 

The Institute, it soon developed however, was founded on sound ideas, one of which 
was that an organization composed solely of controllers—a truly exclusive organization, 
membership in which would be limited to men of this high grade—would be of real 
value to these men in solving the problems of controllership, which even then were be- 
ginning to mount and to become more complicated. 

Thanks to conservative policies, strong leadership, and good management, to the 
common sense of controllers as a class, to the devotion and courage of those who rallied to 
The Institute’s standard—the dire prophecies proved to be fallacious, and today The In- 
stitute stands forth proudly as one of the more important bodies in the national scene, 
with a well earned standing of the highest grade which lends weight to its reports and sug- 
gestions on matter of finance, accounting and business economics and management. 

Its sixteen hundred members have good reason to be 
proud of their Institute and of its accomplishments, and to 
be happy over the arrival of the ‘Tenth Anniversary. They 
are observing the event suitably, with decorum and a full 
realization of the high place which they and their organiza- 
tion have reached. —Tue Epitor. 


TO THE MEMBERS: 

This is a time when, if controllers were so inclined, they might be excused 
for indulging in self congratulation. Instead, it is my feeling that the mem- 
bers of our Institute will have uppermost in their minds the sobering thought 
that they have created, in their organization, an instrument which can be, 
and is, a powerful agency for good in American business and economic 
circles; a body which through its far reaching studies and influence is con- 
tributing much that is of value to the orderly handling of the vast, compli- 
cated and out-of-the-ordinary problems which have been posed, first by the 
countless new laws and regulations set up in the past eight years, and more 
recently by the nation-wide defense program. 

My sincere thanks go to all members for the complete cooperation which 
they have given to me and to The Institute as a whole during this year, a 
most trying period. We can all look forward to many years of continued 





VERL L. ELLIOTT service. May we always have a steadying influence, may our organization 
President, Controllers Institute of always be regarded as a fountain of strength and inspiration to our govern- 
America ment, and to business. VERL L. ELLIOTT. 
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Ten Years of the Controllers 


The Controllers Institute is officially 
ten years old today. We refuse to 
quibble with the statisticians who may 
want to point out that the first Direc- 
tors Meeting was not held until De- 
cember 29, 1931, and that therefore 
December 29 is its birthday. We 
might argue that the letter Arthur 
Tucker wrote on September 14, 1931, 
to the Controller who prefers to re- 
main anonymous really establishes our 
beginning. Whatever the exact date 
may be, no one will deny that The In- 
stitute has contributed a full decade of 
ever-widening service to our profes- 
sion, to industry, to the public. It is 
today a robust youngster, with an en- 
viable record of service behind it, and 
with the eagerness, the ability and the 
courage to face the challenge of the 
uncertain days ahead. 

That word uncertain has interesting 
implications. We can all agree that 
it is pertinent to our present situation. 
But what could have been more uncer- 
tain than the days when The Institute 
was founded? The Roaring Twenties 
had crashed about our heads. Perma- 
nent prosperity had become a myth. 
Two cars in every garage was an aban- 
doned hope. Depression and gloom 
were in the very air. Wall Street had 
much of the atmosphere of a western 
ghost town after its vein of gold had 
been exhausted. 

In such an atmosphere The Institute 
was born, and facing such a prospect 
it took its first faltering steps. There 
were those who predicted naught but 
failure for the enterprise. There were 
those who could see no need for such 
an institute. There were those who 
wanted first to be shown before join- 
ing or lending their influence to such 
an organization. On the other hand, 
there was a small group who saw the 
possibilities in a united group of con- 
trollers, and most important of all 
there was Arthur Tucker, whose fore- 


Institute 


By Frank J. Carr 


sight and faith and courage furnished 
the spark that started the undertaking 
on its way. 


BUILT ON FIRM FOUNDATION 


The story of the founding of The 
Institute has been told before and was 
the subject of a lengthy article by our 
Controller-Secretary in the Fifth Anni- 
versary number of THE CONTROLLER, 
but it bears repeating because it is the 
story of building on a firm foundation 
—a foundation that has stood the test 
of time. With all we have learned in 
the last ten years, would we today 
change our underlying philosophy or 
the membership principles that were 
established at the beginning ? 

To return to the letter of Septem- 
ber 14, 1931, which resulted in the 
preliminary skirmish between Mr. 
Tucker and the controller of one of 
our largest business enterprises, to ex- 
plore the need for and possible use- 
fulness of an organization of privately 


employed executive accountants. That 
such an organization had been dis- 
cussed before, or perhaps actually sug- 
gested during the previous ten or fif- 
teen years, is unimportant. Nothing 
had been done about it. That the pub- 
lic accountants, our friends the cer- 
tified public accountants, had strong 
organizations of their own, seemed only 
to emphasize the lack of such associa- 
tion among privately employed account- 
ants. The existence of controllers’ or- 
ganizations in specific fields like the 
railways, retail dry goods, or the banks, 
suggested a field of mutual interest to 
be served by an organization where 
controllers of all fields could meet to 
exchange views on their common prob- 
lems. 

Our counselor wisely suggested that 
the convictions of one man, however 
firm they might be, could give no in- 
dication of the reaction of controllers 
generally, to such a proposal. Why 
not make the test by consulting one 
hundred controllers? So a letter was 








THE FIRST PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


No member of The Controllers Institute of America is in a bet- 
ter position to present a comprehensive picture of the founding 
and of the growth of the organization than its first President, Mr. 
Frank J. Carr, the author of this paper, which he presented on 
September 29 in the meeting of members devoted to observance 
of the Tenth Anniversary of the formation of The Institute. 

Mr. Carr modestly makes no reference to his part, not only in 
the founding of The Institute, but in carrying it through its first 
two years—exceptionally trying and precarious years. Mr. Carr’s 
sound thinking, his executive ability, and his enthusiasm, were 
responsible in large measure for the survival and for the progress 
of The Institute in those and in succeeding years. He has been a 
bulwark against failure, against retrogression. His interest never 
has flagged, and he has invariably responded promptly to what- 
ever requests were made of him to take part in the activities of 
the organization. He has contributed liberally of his time and 
talents to its success. 

No history of The Institute would be complete which did not 
pay tribute to his continuing aid. —THE EDITOR 
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sent to a carefully selected list of men 
—selected to represent a good cross 
section of the profession—controllers 
of large companies and small com- 
panies, of various industries and of 
various geographical locations. The re- 
sponse ? Forty-eight answers with forty- 
six enthusiastic endorsements—surely 
an unprecedented response to any cir- 
cularization. 

Again our pioneer sought his coun- 
selor. They agreed that the result 
looked favorable, but why not give it 
the acid test—find out how many who 
endorsed the plan would be willing to 
put their cash on the barrel head and 
sign an application for membership. 
Well, you know the result. The test 
stood up. Thirty men were willing to 
back their opinion with their cash, and 
on December 29, 1931, with $750 jin- 
gling in their pockets, a voluntary 
Board of Directors recruited by Mr. 
Tucker met to launch The Institute. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
CONVINCING 


Let us pause right here to ask what 
contributed to such an auspicious be- 
ginning. The mere recognition of the 
lack of such an association or the pos- 
sible usefulness of it, would not have 
been enough. The desire of an indi- 
vidual controller to meet with his con- 
temporaries would scarcely have set the 
project in motion. We venture the 
opinion that the real motivating force 
was the statement of principles that 
went out with the preliminary an- 
nouncement. That statement of prin- 
ciple visioned an Institute of such high 
purpose that it appealed to qualified 
men as an organization which they 
could little afford to ignore. The “Pro- 
posed Objects and Activities’ them- 
selves, pointed to definite accomplish- 
ment and an assured future. 

Let us look at them. They are of 
such importance to us that they bear 
quotation: 

“Setting of standards of education, 
training, experience, fitness, and ethics, 
which will lead to the establishment of 
a basis for professional standing. 

“Giving professional standing to mem- 
bers, who will be required to conform to 


the established standards. 
“Defining of accepted duties of con- 
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troller in modern business practice, and 
in special lines of business activity. 

“Securing recognition of the attain- 
ments and accomplishments of control- 
lers, and of their value and importance 
in the business, financial, and economic 
structure. 

“Providing an instrumentality and me- 
dium by which the interests of controllers 
may be conserved and advanced. 

“Encouraging the preparation of seri- 
ous papers and addresses on subjects of 
special interest to controllers. 

“Assembling facts and information of 
value to controllers. 

“Publication of pamphlets, books, re- 
ports, bulletins and possibly an official 
organ. 

“Aiding in bringing to executives and 
business men generally, to bankers and 
others, an understanding of the most ethi- 
cal and approved methods of accounting 
and of stating business and financial facts, 
with a view to improving accounting prac- 
tices and procedures, partly by standardi- 
zation, 

“Providing additional means by which 
controllers may more efficiently perform 
their difficult duties. 

“Conducting meetings, to be devoted to 
discussions of controllers’ problems, tech- 
nical and otherwise. 

“Presenting to the public in a dignified 
manner information concerning the work 
of controllers, and information of an eco- 
nomic character that will be of value to 
business. 

“Conducting examinations to determine 
the fitness of applicants for admission. 

“Securing for the controller independ- 
ence of thought and action, and the right 
to use his individual judgment, in his 
official capacity and in the discharge of 
his duties. 

“Providing a meeting ground on which 
members may meet for mutual benefit, 
study and social relation and improve- 
ment, and the formation and extension of 
friendships and acquaintanceships. 

“Aiding in securing employment, and 
in the settlement of differences. 

“Conferring of degrees on members 
and issuance of certificates of member- 
ship.” 


INDEED A “DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE” 


This is indeed a ‘‘Declaration of In- 
dependence” for our profession. There 
is another important point, however, 
which calls for further quotation from 
the Preliminary Announcement. That 
is the question of qualification for 
membership. On this point, the an- 
nouncement said: 

“This is the preliminary announcement 


of the formation of a national, profes- 
sional organization of controllers, and a 
statement of the underlying factors and 
conditions which convinced a group of 
representative controllers in the United 
States of the need of a national organiza- 
tion, of high standards and professional 
in scope, with membership closely re- 
stricted to controllers, executive account- 
ants, and corporation officials who are 
actually performing the accepted duties 
of controllers, 

“It is emphasized that this Institute has 
been conceived, after years of study and 
preliminary investigation, on the highest 
possibl~ plane; that it will set standards 
which will be rigid and closely adhered 
to; that stress will be placed on thorough 
education, training and experience as req- 
uisites for membership, as well as on high 
ethics and on a well conceived profes- 
sional point of view. 

“The founders of this Institute envision 
an organization which will be a credit 
to the profession of accountancy—in par- 
ticular to that branch of it which is rep- 
resented by the privately employed ac- 
countant who by his training and experi- 
ence has equipped himself to perform 
the exacting duties of controller. 

“All applications for admission will 
be passed on, after the organization has 
been completed, by an Admissions Com- 
mittee, which will scrutinize each appli- 
cant’s qualifications carefully. 

“Restriction of membership in The In- 
stitute to qualified persons is fundamental. 
Setting of standards of eligibility will be 
one of the first tasks of The Institute. 
Present plans are to confine the member- 
ship carefully to persons who actually 
are performing the accepted duties of con- 
trollers, whether or not they bear that 
title in their business organizations. Thus 
in many instances corporation executives 
would be eligible—treasurers, secretaries, 
vice-presidents, and presidents. Executive 
accountants whose duties have been ex- 
panded to include those of a controller 
or assistant controller, could be admitted. 
Similarly, partners of business, or sole 
proprietors, who perform the duties of 
a controller, could qualify in many in- 
stances. .... _ 


Thus The Institute was launched 
with a statement of principle and with 
a basis for membership that set a stand- 
ard which has made it the sound and 
useful organization that it is today. 

The list of members of the first off- 
cial family who guided our destinies 
through the first months of organizing 
and development, and the subsequent 
panels of Officers and Directors, reads 
like a ““Who’s Who” among Control- 
lers, but we will not take the time to 
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mention them here. It is available to 
anyone interested in The Institute’s 
publications. Two names, however, 
should be entered in this record. 

R. Franklin Hurst, Controller of 
Walter Scott & Company of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, had the distinction of 
being member number one. He was 
one of the first hundred to receive the 
preliminary announcement and he 
backed his endorsement of the plan 
with his check, without waiting to be 
asked to join—even before the acid 
test was applied. He was also a mem- 
ber of the first Board of Directors and 
his wise counsel and sound judgment 
contributed notably to the early devel- 
opment of our program. His genial 
personality endeared him to all his as- 
sociates, and his death during this last 
year leaves a gap in our rolls which 
can never be filled. 


TRIBUTE TO FOUNDER 


The second name has already been 
mentioned, but no review of the early 
days of The Institute could be com- 
plete without further tribute to Ar- 
thur Tucker. To him must go sole 
credit for the founding of The Insti- 
tute and for the original definition of 
its objectives. His tireless effort has 
kept us moving constantly forward. He 
paid the cost of the preliminary moves 
before The Institute became an estab- 
lished fact. He worked without com- 
pensation during the first months 
while we were getting started and for 
an inadequate reward for several years. 

The Institute has been self-support- 
ing from its very beginning. It could 
not have been so without his personal 
sacrifices. He has been alert to the new 
opportunities for service and has de- 
veloped our program on a constantly 
broadening scale. He has done more 
than keep pace with the growing de- 
mands of The Institute—he has always 
been a step ahead of them. The In- 
stitute would not be what it is today 
but for his direction and his effort. 
Officers and Directors may come and 
go, but Arthur Tucker is always here 
to keep us on our ever-upward course. 

So The Institute was established on 
a foundation that has remained firm, 
and its program has been continuously 
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developed to meet the needs of the 
expanding membership and the de- 
mands of ever-changing conditions. 

In ten years we have passed through 
the worst depression in American his- 
tory and find ourselves now in a pe- 
riod of war-induced industrial activity 
that strains the mind and courage of 
everyone. Government is entering 
more and more into our business life. 
Huge burdens of taxation seem to 
point to profitless prosperity. Demands 
of labor daily become more exacting. 
The problems of the controller become 
constantly more complex. The oppor- 
tunity and the obligation of The In- 
stitute has increased many fold, and 
The Institute has met the test. 


TEN YEARS AFTER 


We will leave to our publications 
the chronological presentation of our 
expanding activities and to each of our 
past Presidents, the account of the 
developments of his own administra- 
tion. Our purpose, then, will be to 
look at The Institute “ten years after” 
and to try to appraise the significant 
acomplishments of this decade of de- 
velopment. 

Our publications perhaps deserve 
first mention because they reach every 
member, and to many a member they 
represent the most concrete service to 
him as an individual. These publica- 
tions not only preserve in permanent 
form the running record of The Insti- 
tute’s activities, but they also weave the 
changing pattern of the controller's 
problems and tell the ever expanding 
nature of his responsibilities. 

From almost its first meeting the 
Board recognized that a regular pub- 
lication must be an important unit of 
The Institute’s work, but the organiza- 
tion and planning struggles of the first 
months left no time for such an activ- 
ity. However, early in February, 1934, 
THE CONTROLLER was launched. 
Confining itself to significant papers 
and problems of definite concern to 
controllers, together with timely edi- 
torial comment and brief reports on 
the activities of Controls and of in- 
dividual members, it has come to be 
recognized as an outstanding publica- 
tion not only in the accounting field, 
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but among the group that may be 
broadly classified as business publica- 
tions. 

The Year Book is another publica- 
tion containing a vast fund of docu- 
mentary evidence concerning the de- 
velopment of the controller’s respon- 
sibilities during the last ten years. 
Although its basic background is a spe- 
cific record of the proceedings of our 
annual meetings, it is even more a 
collection of significant documents con- 
cerning the problems that controllers 
have faced in these years. Then the 
growing list of members from year to 
year has told the story of the increas- 
ing significance of The Institute itself 
and the high regard for it among con- 
trollers everywhere. There is scarcely 
a subject of importance to us that has 
arisen in the last ten years that is not 
adequately discussed in its pages. A 
complete file of the volumes of the 
Year Book is surely one of the most 
valuable aids that any of us could have 
in our libraries. 

There have been other publications 
almost too numerous to mention. 
Among the larger volumes sponsored 
by The Institute was the book on How 
To Budget for Profit, by Floyd H. 
Rowland, which was published in 
1932, and the book on Controllership, 
Its Functions and Techniques, by John 
H. MacDonald, which appeared in 
1940. In addition, there have been 
numerous pamphlets and reprints cov- 
ering a wide range of subjects—all 
of which have made significant contri- 
butions to the literature of accounting. 


WorK DONE BY COMMITTEES 


Much of the most important work 
of The Institute is carried on by vari- 
ous committees year after year. These 
committees have been composed of 
members with the foresight and abil- 
ity to make a definite contribution to 
the solution of our problems. We all 
know that the exacting nature of the 
controller's job fills his time to the 
full; yet these men have found time to 
contribute many hours and much con- 
structive thinking to the problems of 
The Institute, which are, in fact, the 
problems of the controllers themselves. 

One of the earliest problems tackled 
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by a committee was that of defining 
specifically the duties and functions 
of a controller. At the time The In- 
stitute was formed there was little uni- 
formity and probably less clear think- 
ing on this point. Each company had 
its own idea of the controller's func- 
tion, and in various instances the range 
of responsibility was all the way from 
that of a general bookkeeper to that 
of chief financial officer of a corpora- 
tion. The Directors of The Institute 
felt that here was one major opportu- 
nity to be of service to individual con- 
trollers. As early as February 18, 
1932, the subject was one of our prin- 
cipal topics of discussion. After many 
months of study, the committee pro- 
duced a proposed form of by-laws de- 
fining specifically the controller’s re- 
sponsibilities. They undertook to com- 
mend to the legal profession and to 
the companies specializing in corpora- 
tion procedure, the inclusion in by- 
laws of new corporations of provisions 
similar to the standard definition of 
duties which the committee had pre- 
pared. Two forms of by-laws were 
offered, in order to give an optional 
selection. The first was a complete and 
comprehensive form outlining in some 
detail the functions which might be 
included in a set of by-laws. The other 
was a short form written in more gen- 
eral terms to be used in case a company 
did not wish to adopt the more de- 
tailed provisions. 


INSTITUTE’S CONCEPTION OF 
CONTROLLER'S JOB 


Although these definitions of re- 
sponsibilities were adopted in the 
early days of The Institute, they have 
stood the test of practical application 
in the succeeding years, and they stand 
today as The Institute’s conception of 
the controller’s job. It is undoubtedly 
true that this work in the early days 
of The Institute has served to bring to 
the attention of industry generally, the 
importance of the controller’s function. 
More and more companies are recog- 
nizing that the controller is an officer 
of the company and are including a 
definition of his duties in their by- 
laws. It is a known fact that many 
corporations have been guided by The 
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Institute’s definitions in preparing their 
own by-laws. If The Institute had 
done no more in these ten years than 
this job of clarifying the thinking on 
the controller's responsibilities, it 
would have justified its existence. 

Along with the question of func- 
tions should be mentioned the Declara- 
tion of Principle which was adopted 
in January, 1933. This Declaration 
of Principle is one of the foundation 
stones of The Institute and it is of 
sufficient importance to deserve quo- 
tation: 


“The Controllers Institute of America 
stands for the observance of the highest 
ethical standards in corporate accounting 
practice and in the preparation of reports 
of financial and operating conditions of 
corporations to their directors, stockhold- 
ers and other parties at interest, in such 
manner that all concerned may know the 
actual conditions in so far as such reports 
may assist in the determination thereof. 
To that end, The Controllers Institute of 
America offers its advice and assistance 
in connection with any movement which 
has for its purpose the establishment of 
better safeguards for the protection of the 
investor.” 

An organization founded on such a 


basis is bound to exert a significant 
influence in the development of ac- 
counting practices. 


CONTROLLER RECOGNIZED IN 
SECURITIES ACT 


Two other important developments 
for controllers can be laid at the door- 
step of The Institute. When Congress 
was considering the Securities Act of 
1933, The Institute, through its Sec- 
retary, proposed that the controller's 
signature should be required on all re- 
ports and on all information which 
might be requested under the adminis- 
tration of the Act. No such provision 
had been contemplated by Congress 
until The Institute took this stand, but 
the Act, as finally passed, incorporated 
such a provision. The Directors of 
The Institute felt that because much 
or all of the information requested 
would be prepared by the controller, it 
was only fair that his signature should 
be attached to it, although they recog- 
nized on the other hand that this 
meant that the controller must accept 
a greater responsibility for the accu- 


racy of such statements than he had 
ever before been required to assume. 
This action, however, has had the full 
support of the membership of The In- 
stitute, and surely anyone carrying this 
significant title should be willing to 
assume the full responsibility that goes 
with it. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
RECOGNIZES CONTROLLER 


Later, in 1935, The Institute ap- 
proached the Treasury Department 
with the proposal that the controller's 
signature should be required on tax 
returns. Here again, the representa- 
tions of The Institute were directly 
responsible for the provision by the 
Treasury Department that the control- 
ler or Chief Accounting Officer should 
sign the returns. 

There will be no denying that the 
controller’s position today has a wider 
recognition than it had ten years ago. 
The work of The Institute has contrib- 
uted largely to this recognition. The 
Declaration of Principle, the Defini- 
tion of Duties, and the requirements 
for the controller’s signature, all have 
contributed to increasing the stature of 
the controller in the eyes of the busi- 
ness world. 

One of the policies adopted in the 
very first meetings of the Board of 
Directors was that of offering its serv- 
ices to other public organizations to 
aid them in the solution of their ac- 
counting and financial problems. One 
of the first organizations approached 
was the New York Stock Exchange. 
The President of The Institute wrote 
to President Richard Whitney of the 
Stock Exchange, suggesting coopera- 
tion between the two organizations and 
stating that: 


“The Controllers Institute takes pleas- 
ure in notifying you that it is in whole- 
hearted agreement with the policy adopted 
by the Exchange relative to the accurate 
ascertainment and proper presentation of 
financial facts underlying securities listed 
on the Exchange. One of the ideals of 
The Controllers Institute is the develop- 
ment of a high standard of accounting 
practice, together with the formulation of 
a policy of complete cooperation with 
agencies, public or private, such as your 
own, in the promotion of high stand- 
ards.” 
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COOPERATION WITH NEw YORK 
STocK EXCHANGE 


As a result of this letter, a meeting 
was held on March 15, 1933, at the 
Harvard Club, in which representatives 
of The Institute and the Stock Ex- 
change discussed their mutual prob- 
lems. The outcome of the meeting 
was the appointment by The Institute 
of a Committee on Stock Exchange Re- 
lations. As the Stock Exchange sub- 
sequently took steps to change their 
requirements for listing, they consulted 
with the committee, and since that 
time have regularly presented to The 
Institute for its recommendations, prob- 
lems arising from developments of 
Stock Exchange practices. 

As Congress has passed successive 
acts regulating business, it has sought 
the advice of The Institute. Various 
commissions that have been created 
have come to recognize The Institute 
as a real source of help in solving its 
own complex problems. 

Typical of this is the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. It was in 1934 
that the first Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission was appointed by The In- 
stitute. Even prior to the appointment 
of the committee, a group of Institute 
members had discussed with represen- 
tatives of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion its first regulations under the 
Securities Act. The Commission had 
contemplated a form of report which 
would have been burdensome on many 
companies. The suggestions of The 
Institute’s representatives were un- 
doubtedly responsible for important 
modifications leading to a simplified 
report. Since that time, successive com- 
mittees of The Institute have been in 
constant touch with the Commission 
and have followed its work step by 
step. Judge Robert E. Healy and other 
members of the Commission have regu- 
larly consulted with The Institute, and 
the Judge himself has been a speaker 
at several of our more important con- 
ferences. 


COOPERATION WITH TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


In 1937 the first Committee on Co- 
operation with the Treasury Depart- 
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ment was appointed. This committee 
has done an outstanding job for The 
Institute and for taxpayers generally, 
in presenting to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the problems of the taxpayer in 
connection with many of the Treasury 
Department rulings. As the Treasury 
Department has made recommenda- 
tions to Congress for new tax legisla- 
tion, the committee has carefully con- 
sidered each proposal and has made its 
recommendations to the Treasury De- 
partment. That the Treasury Depart- 
ment has recognized the valuable serv- 
ice of this committee is indicated by 
the fact that the Treasury Department 
has come to seek the advice of the com- 
mittee rather than waiting for the com- 
mittee to take the initiative. 

Since 1937 we have had a Planning 
Committee consisting largely of past 
Presidents of The Institute whose most 
important contribution has been the 
Statement of Objectives and Policies 
of The Institute. This statement was 
worked out over a period of two or 
three years, and it is commended to 
your attention as another of the foun- 
dation stones on which The Institute 
has built. 

The Committee on Education has 
made important contacts with many of 
the colleges of Business Administration 
in this country. They have recom- 
mended the type of college courses 
which are desirable in training for 
Controllership, and as a result of its 
recommendations, a course in Control- 
lership Practice was started at Colum- 
bia University with one of our own 
members, Mr. John H. MacDonald, 
in charge of the course. As Chairman 
of the committee, he had presented a 
proposal to Professor Kester of Co- 
lumbia in such a way that he recognized 
the desirability of such a course in his 
curriculum. 

The work of the Admissions Com- 
mittee may be less spectacular than that 
of these other committees we have dis- 
cussed, but it must be mentioned be- 
cause it is this committee that is largely 
responsible for maintaining the stand- 
atds of membership qualification which 
have contributed largely to the success 
of The Institute. 

To discuss the work of all The In- 
stitute’s committees would unduly ex- 
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tend the scope of this paper. Suffice it 
to say that committees have been ap- 
pointed wherever the need for commit- 
tee action became evident. Each com- 
mittee has taken its task seriously and 
has made. its own significant contribu- 
tion. The work of all committees is 
covered by our annual reports and by 
articles appearing currently in THE 
CONTROLLER. Here we can only give 
due recognition to their valuable serv- 
ices. 

The meetings of The Institute form 
another broad phase of The Institute 
program. From the first meeting of 
members held at the University of 
Pennsylvania Club in New York on 
January 29, 1932, down to the meeting 
today, these meetings have given us 
not only the opportunity to hear help- 
ful discussions of our problems, but 
they also furnish the opportunity to 
become acquainted with other members 
of our profession, and through per- 
sonal contact, enable us to work out 
our common problems together. Each 
succeeding annual meeting has been 
attended by larger numbers, and the 
programs have been of an increasingly 
high caliber. In 1934 the first spring 
conference was held in New York, 
and these have since become a fixture 
on our program. In 1938, the first mid- 
western conference was held in Indian- 
apolis, and successive district meetings 
at Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, on the 
Pacific Coast and in New England 
have become annual events that assume 
high importance on members’ calen- 
dars. The meetings of local Controls 
held monthly throughout the winter 
season in a score or more of locations 
throughout the country, contribute 
largely to the work in The Institute 
and to the value of The Institute to 
members in each of these locations. 
Papers presented at meetings of these 
local Controls contribute significantly 
to the pages of THE CONTROLLER. 


CONTROLS PLAY IMPORTANT PART 


In speaking of Controls, the devel- 
opment of these important units has 
been one of the noteworthy elements 
of our program. Because the earliest 
activities of The Institute centered in 
New York it was natural that the New 
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York members should organize the first 
Control, receiving their charter on Sep- 
tember 13, 1933. Chicago followed 
before the end of that year. Then came 
Pittsburgh, New England and San 
Francisco in 1934, followed by Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and St. Louis in 
1935. Each year new Controls have 
been added, and today there are 
twenty-three Controls scattered from 
Boston to San Francisco and from the 
Twin Cities to Houston. 

The natural result of such a broad 
program has been a consistent growth 
in the membership of The Institute, 
parallel to the increased recognition of 
The Institute’s contributions. Starting 
on December 31, 1931, with only 30 
members, nearly half of whom were 
Directors, there were 100 members by 
the following April. The 500 mark 
was passed in January, 1936, and at 
the time of the Fifth Annual Meeting 
in the fall of that year, there were 666 
members. Less than two years later 
in April, 1938, there were 1,000 mem- 
bers. Today, we start our second 
decade with a membership of 1,585. 

This growth in numbers is impor- 
tant, but it is worthy of repetition that 
membership standards have been main- 
tained throughout. The organization 
today is large enough to be financially 
sound. It can afford a more nearly 
adequate compensation for its growing 
staff which in the final analysis has 
been directly responsible for the growth 
of The Institute and the development 
of its activities. The recent addition 
of a Managing Editor and Assistant 
Secretary should help to relieve our 
Managing Director of many of his too 
burdensome duties and give him a 
greater opportunity to contact our 
widespread organization units. It is 
also an indication of the expanding de- 
mands on The Institute’s staff. 


First PRESIDENT’S PREDICTION 
CoMES TRUE 


Such a growth is in itself ample evi- 
dence of the soundness of the founda- 
tion on which we have built. No or- 
ganization can long survive unless it 
serves a fundamentally useful purpose, 
nor will it grow and prosper unless 
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its actions fulfill the promise of its 
policies. Our first Presidential Mes- 
sage to Members said, ‘““What The In- 
stitute may be five or ten or more years 
from now is something we cannot pre- 
dict. We believe that it will be a 
powerful and important organization.” 
We leave to you the judgment con- 
cerning the accuracy of that forecast. 
As The Institute today enters its sec- 
ond decade the problems of the con- 
troller are more complex than ever 
before. With The Institute a bulwark 
of helpfulness, and with the recogni- 
tion of the controller's responsibility 
more firmly established, our members 
should be better equipped than ever to 
meet the demands placed upon them. 
To our incoming Officers and Di- 
rectors, to our most efficient staff we 
say, ‘God Speed as you press forward 
to new heights.” To The Institute it- 
self we say, “Long may you serve.” 


ADVOCATES ADHERENCE 
TO HIGH STANDARDS 


Mr. ARTHUR R. TUCKER, Managing 
Director 


Controllers Institute of America 


The influence which any group or- 
ganization may have in the formulat- 
ing of the opinions of others is not 
enhanced alone by the number of mem- 
bers in the group, but more particu- 
larly by the character and standard of 
the membership. 

The Controllers Institute is rather 
unique in this respect and a review of 
its ten years of experience shows that 
it has steadfastly followed the princi- 
ple above stated. 

What has been accomplished in the 
way of establishing The Institute as 
an influential group is remarkable 
when one considers that the financial 
resources have been small, The Insti- 
tute never having accepted one cent of 
contribution, but having relied en- 
tirely upon its membership dues. The 
accomplishment has been obtained en- 
tirely as a result of the efforts of the 
members and the contribution of their 
time and of their thought. 

On the occasion of the Tenth An- 
niversary of the founding of The In- 
stitute, I should like to express the 
hope that the membership of The In- 


stitute will continue to advocate and 
to support this same principle. There 
is constant temptation to enter broader 
fields of endeavor and to undertake 
the study and solution of more prob- 
lems, even to the extent of increasing 
the money necessary for such expan- 
sion by either raising dues, accepting 
of contributions, or increased member- 
ship effort that might result in a lib- 
eralization of membership standards. 
When one reviews the accomplish- 
ments of the past ten years under the 
handicaps that existed he must feel 
confident that under a continuation of 
these same policies, with the member- 
ship as it now stands and with its as- 
sured steady future growth, The Insti- 
tute will be able to make that slow 
but sure progress that results in estab- 
lishing a sound and an influential posi- 
tion in the economics of our nation. 


P. J. URQUHART 


To Managing Director 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA: 


You are to be congratulated upon the 
publication of the 1940 Year Book. The 
contents of this edition reflect in an im- 
pressive manner the growing importance 
and responsibilities of controllership. Fur- 
thermore, your arrangement of the material 
is excellent. The inclusion of annual re- 
ports of committees in the latter part of 
the volume is of distinct advantage. I 
regard this Year Book as the best yet pub- 
lished. 

JouHN H. SHIELDS 
Duke University 





QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR INSTITUTE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Institute is 

open to— 

a. Controllers. 

b. Assistant controllers when spon- 
sored by their chiefs. 

c. Persons performing the ac- 
cepted duties of a controller, 
even though they may have 
other titles, or no titles at all. 

Membership is carefully restricted. 

The Institute is composed entirely 

of controllers, except a small num- 
ber of associate members, and was 
formed for the purpose of assisting 
in the study of controllers’ problems 
and technique, and thus make the 
controller more valuable to his com- 
pany. 

The Institute is not allied with, or a 

part of, any other organization. 
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Important Dates and Activities in 
Institute’s History 








1931 
September 14—First step taken by founder of The 
Institute to sound out sentiment for such an 
organization. 

December 29—First meeting of handpicked Board 
of Trustees (Directors). Officers elected. 
December 31—Institute incorporated under laws 
of District of Columbia as membership, non- 

profit corporation. 


1932 


January 2—Offices of Institute opened at One East 
Forty-second Street. 

February 2—Formation of subdivisions of Institute 
in principal cities authorized. 

February 15—-Suggestion first made by a member 
that efforts be made to gain public respect for 
controllers’ financial statements equal to that 
accorded financial statements sworn to and 
signed by public accountants. 

February 18—Proposal made that Institute define 
the exact duties of a controller, and his status, 
responsibilities and authority within his com- 
pany. Appointment of a committee to carry 
this out is authorized. 

February 18—Proposal made that Institute offer 
to co-operate with New York Stock Exchange 
in “study of accounting procedures and forms 
of financial statements and reports, requisite 
for listing of securities.’” Directors vote to make 
such tender. 

September 29—First annual meeting of Institute 
conducted. By-laws adopted. First Board of 
Directors elected, consisting of twenty-one 
members. Luncheon speaker, Mr. Thomas J. 
Watson. Discussion of position of controller 
in his company and of relation with other of- 
ficers. Inclusion of controller in by-laws, and 
definition of duties, discussed. Publication 
program discussed. John N. Willys addresses 
second luncheon. 

November—Institute sponsors publication of book 
“How to Budget for Profit,’’ by Floyd H. Row- 
land an associate member. 

November—"Share the Work’’ movement en- 
dorsed. 

December—A. A. Berle, Jr. addresses meeting on 
subject of standing and responsibilities of con- 
troller. More authority for accounting heads 
urged. 

1933 


January—Declaration of principles, proposed by 
Committee on Professional Standing, adopted 
by Institute’s Board of Directors. 

February 8—Institute, in letter to New York Stock 


Exchange, expresses agreement with Ex- 
change’s policy relative to accurate ascertain- 
ment and presentation of financial facts un- 
derlying securities listed on the Exchange. 

March—Committee on Stock Exchange Relations 
created, E. F. Chinlund, chairman. 

March 15—Directors confer with officials of New 
York Stock Exchange on subject of scope of 
audit by public accountants. 

March 31—Secretary Arthur R. Tucker of Institute 
appears before Banking Committee of United 
States Senate to request that proposed Securi- 
ties Act include provision that controllers of 
corporations sign registration statements to 
be filed under the Act. He is first witness be- 
fore Senate Committee. Later that day Mr. 
Tucker appears before the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee to make a similar re- 
quest. The proposal was written into the law 
as enacted. ; 

June—Committee of nine members of Institute con- 
fers with Federal Trade Commission concerning 
proposed regulations for administration of the 
Securities Act. Many of Committee’s sugges- 
tions adopted. 

June—Duties, responsibilities, authority, and rank 
of controller defined in report of Committee on 
Professional Standing which was approved and 
adopted by The Institute’s Board of Directors. 
They appear in pamphlet issued at this time 
containing report of Institute’s Committee on 
Professional Standing. This presented short 
and long forms of paragraphs for inclusion in 
by-laws, suggested for use by corporations. 

July—lInstitute conducts studies of features of Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, including capi- 
tal stock tax provisions. 

September |] 3—First ‘Control,’ as subdivisions of 
The Institute are designated, organized in New 
York City. Charter issued this date. 

September | 8—Postmaster General James A. Farley 
addresses annual meeting. Also, Mr. A. W. 
Robertson, chairman of the Board of Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

November—Proposed new form of public auditing 
procedure submitted to Institute by the New 
York Stock Exchange. It had been approved 
by the American Institute of Accountants. 
Recommendations for slight changes are made 
by The Controllers Institute and adopted by 
the Exchange and American Institute of Ac- 
countants. 

November 22—-Charter for Chicago Control, first 
to follow New York members’ example, author- 
ized by Board of Directors. 
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December—Proposed standard form of account- 
ant’s report, prepared by American Institute 
of Accountants and submitted to New York 
Stock Exchange for adoption, is submitted to 
Controllers Institute by the Exchange for scru- 
tiny and comment, before the Exchange took 
action on it. One change is recommended to 
the Exchange, and is adopted by that body and 
by the American Institute of Accountants. 


1934 


January 4—Charter issued for Pittsburgh Control, 
the third to be organized. 

February—First issue published of ‘’The Control- 
ler,’” The Institute’s monthly magazine. 

February 10—President D. J. Hennessy transmits to 
members review of correspondence between 
American Institute of Accountants, the New 
York Stock Exchange, and The Controllers In- 
stitute of America, on ‘‘Audits of Corporate 
Accounts.” 

March—Provisions of proposed Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 studied by Board of Directors, with 
special reference to provisions as to reports and 
accounting. Several appearances made by 
Committee chairman, Mr. E. F. Chinlund, be- 
fore Committees of Congress. 

April 20—First spring conference of Institute mem- 
bers conducted in New York City with Daniel 
J. Hennessy as president. 

May 17—Provisions of Treasury Decision 4422 stud- 
ied in meeting of New York City Control, and 
during later months by members in Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and Boston. 

June—lInstitute’s Committee on Professional Stand- 
ing studies state corporation and business laws 
to learn existing provisions which designate 
what officers a corporation shall have and de- 
fine their duties, with idea of bringing about 
inclusion of controller as a statutory officer. 

June—Recommendation made to Congress, while 
1934 Revenue Act was under consideration, 
that Section 52 designate “principal account- 
ing officer’’ as one to sign and swear to the re- 
turn. This is advocated before Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance by Major J. Calvin Chumberger, 
vice-president of Institute. Representations 
later made to Rules and Regulations Section by 
Major Shumberger that it amend regulations 
to designate controller as one authorized to 
sign and swear to return. 

June—Committee to Cooperate with Securities and 
Exchange Commission named by President D. J. 
Hennessy, of The Institute. Mr. D. H. Bender 
is made chairman of the Committee. 


June—Representations made to the Rules and Reg- 
ulations Section of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau asking that the controller, in the cases 
of corporations having such officer or em- 
ployee, be specifically designated in the Regu- 
lations as one authorized to sign and swear to 
income tax return. This undertaking was pros- 
ecuted by Major J. Calvin Shumberger, a vice- 
president of The Institute at that time, and 
later president. 

June 2—Institute voices protest against ‘’An in- 
creasing demand by governmental agencies for 
costly and in many instances unnecessary sta- 
tistical and financial reports and statements.” 

June 25—Charter issued for New England Control, 
the fourth to be organized. 

August—The Institute provides material to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for a re- 
vised edition of its booklet ‘Functions of the 
Controller.’’ Practically all of the material sup- 
plied by The Institute incorporated in the new 
edition. 

September 17—Federal Trade Commission criti- 
cized in an address delivered at third annual 
meeting, for “having administered the Na- 
tional Securities Act in such a way that it inter- 
fered with and prevented the development of 
new financing.” 

September—Relations between controllers and pub- 
lic accountants discussed in paper presented 
by Daniel A. Beaton of East Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. 

October 10—Charter issued for San Francisco Con- 
trol, the fifth to be organized. 

November—Representations made to Securities and 
Exchange Commission with respect to form and 
scope of proposed regulations under Securities 
Exchange Act. 

November—Final draft of material requested by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for its 
revised pamphlet ‘Functions of a Controller’ 
completed by The Institute’s Committee on 
Professional Standing, under chairmanship of 
B. G. Smith. 

December—Manual for Conduct of Affairs of Lo- 
cal Controls adopted by National Board of Di- 
rectors. 

December—Surtax on corporations improperly ac- 
cumulating surpluses discussed in several 
cities. 

December—Abolition of consolidated tax returns 
discussed in meeting in New York City. Other 
discussions take place on same subject in other 
cities. 

December—Advisory Council of The Institute or- 
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ganized, composed of former members of the 
Board of Directors. 

December—Conference held in New York City with 
Mr. J. M. B. Hoxsey, executive assistant of the 
Committee on Stock List of the New York Stock 
Exchange, concerning the contents of Form 10 
of Securities and Exchange Commission, its ac- 
companying instructions, and procedures for 
compliance. 

December 17—Seventeenth duty of the controller 
added to list of sixteen duties, officially pro- 
mulgated earlier by The Institute, approved by 
Board of Directors, covering preparation and 
approval of regulations for compliance with 
audits or regulations of governmental agencies. 


1935 

January—Special committee of Institute members 
cooperates with Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, conferring with it in Washington, to 
present views of controllers with respect to 
practical application of Securities Exchange 
Act. Committee makes suggestions with re- 
spect to details of regulations. 

January—Bureau of Internal Revenue changes in- 
come tax blank signature section to make pro- 
vision for signature by ‘’chief accounting of- 
ficer’’ of corporation, something for which 
The Institute had been striving for more than 
a year. 

January—The number of vice-presidents of The In- 
stitute is increased from three to five. 

January 31—Honorable Robert E. Healey, of Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, addresses a 
dinner of more than three hundred controllers 
in New York City to discuss details of proced- 
ures to be followed under the Securities Ex- 
change Act. 

February—Organization of The Institute’s Research 
Council completed. 

March—Problems of unemployment insurance dis- 
cussed in meeting of New York City Control. 

March—Controllers study provisions of Social Se- 
curity Acts, federal and state. 

March—Companies reported making use of sug- 
gested paragraphs for by-laws, prepared by In- 
stitute, establishing office of controller and 
defining scope of his work. 

April 29——Charter issued for Cleveland Control, the 
sixth to be organized. 

May 27—Charter issued for Philadelphia Con- 
trol, the seventh to be organized. 

June—Establishment of courses of study in higher 
institutions of learning which will aid in train- 
ing future controllers is announced as one of 


the objectives of The Institute’s Committee on 
Education, of which Mr. F. J. Carr is chairman. 

September |] 7—Ethics of controller discussed by 
B. G. Smith in address at annual meeting. 

September—Reports to stockholders analyzed by 
Profesor Thomas H. Sanders in address at an- 
nual meeting. 

September—Inflation possibilities discussed in sev- 
eral meetings and articles in this and succeed- 
ing months. 

October—Committee on Social Security Procedure 
appointed by President Rodney S. Durkee. 
Committee gathers and publishes specific in- 
formation of value to controllers. 

October 1—Tax on undistributed profits discussed 
by members of Institute. 

October 14—Charter issued for St. Louis Control, 
the eighth to be organized. 

November 15—-Proposed Form 10-K, of Securities 
and Exchange Commission, studied by Institute 
Committee. Recommendations forwarded to 
Commission November 22. Many of these rec- 
ommendations accepted by Commission. 

December—Special Committee studies proposed 
regulations for administration of Public Utility 
Act of 1935. Recommendations made to Fed- 
eral Power Commission April 13, 1936. 


1936 


January—Unemployment insurance laws go into ef- 
fect in several states. Institute studies rules 
covering record keeping, report making, and 
payments. Members confer with state offi- 
cials concerning details of administration, and 
conduct discussion meetings, addressed by gov- 
ernment and state officials. 

January 1 7—Controllers urged by A. V. Miller, chief 
accountant of New York Herald Tribune, to 
assume leadership in assuring the administra- 
tion, development, and revision of the Social 
Security laws on “sound and enduring basis.” 

March 31—John G. Winant, chairman of Social Se- 
curity Board, urges need of job insurance, in 
address to audience of six hundred members 
and guests at dinner in New York City, discus- 
sing details of procedure under Regulation 90 
of Social Security Act. 

April 28—-Committee on Professional Standing, re- 
organized on national basis, begins studies of 
standing of controller (a) in his company; (b) 
in law; (c) in the eyes of the business public. 
Signature of state and other tax forms is ex- 
amined. Civil and criminal liability of control- 
lers under state laws and Federal statutes, 
suggested for study. Educational compaign 
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proposed, to acquaint business public with con- 
troller’s functions and scope of work, with mag- 
azine and newspaper articles and addresses be- 
fore technical and business organizations as 
features. Study of rates of pay of controllers 
advocated. 

April 30—Charter issued for Cincinnati Control, 
the tenth to be organized. 

April 30—Charter issued for Detroit Control, the 
eleventh to be organized. 

April 30—Charter issued for Los Angeles Control, 
the ninth to be organized. 

May 21—Federal tax on undistributed earnings dis- 
cussed in meetings in New York and elsewhere, 
by controllers. 

July—Proposed modifications of forms of inden- 
tures for corporate trusteeships are discussed 
in special article in ‘“The Controller,’’ by Mr. 
B. G. Smith. 

October 5—Robinson Patman Act's provision an- 
alyzed in annual meeting. 

November—Quarterly statement requirements of 
New York Stock Exchange discussed in several 
meetings. 

December—tThe three principal subjects claiming 
the attention of The Institute and of control- 
lers generally during this year: Social Security 
legislation, new tax legislation, and new regu- 
lations and forms prescribed by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

December 28—Charter issued for Twin Cities Con- 
trol, the twelfth to be organized. 


1937 


January 25—Simplification of corporate reports for 
stockholders urged by John Haskell, secretary 
of Committee on Stock List of New York Stock 
Exchange, at meeting in Pittsburgh. 

March 31—Charter issued for District of Columbia 
Control, the thirteenth to be organized. 

April 29—Provisions of proposed Federal Licensing 
Act described by Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
of Wyoming at spring conference of Institute. 

April 29——Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, personnel consult- 
ant, tells Spring Conference that collective 
bargaining of employees has become absolutely 
essential. 

April 30—Charter issued for Milwaukee Control, 
the fifteenth to be organized. 

April 30—Charter issued for Rochester Control, the 
fourteenth to be organized. 

May—Institute asked by Securities and Exchange 
Commission to review draft of proposed regu- 
lations covering solicitation of proxies. Views 
of Institute submitted later. 


June 30—Charter issued for Connecticut Control, 
the sixteenth to be organized. 

October 5—-Carmen C. Blough, chief accountant of 
Securities and Exchange Commission, tells of 
need for material improvement in the annual 
reports of corporations to their stockholders in 
address at annual meeting. 

December 30—Charter issued for Buffalo Control, 
the seventeenth to be organized. 

December 30—Charter issued for Syracuse Control, 
the eighteenth to be organized. 


1938 


January 28—lInstitute’s officers, directors, Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and other committee 
chairmen, confer with several members of 
Commission, in New York City, and agree to 
participate in defining ‘‘accepted accounting 
principles,’’ and their application. 

February—Proposal made in government reorgani- 
zation bill to abolish office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Members of Institute 
express their opinions personally to Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan, who circularized 
them. The Institute as a body refrains from 
joining in the discussion. 

February 5—The Institute agrees to assist Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in preparing 
standard accounting practices. 

March 18—The Institute submits recommendations 
to United States Treasury Department for re- 
moval of inequitable provisions of the Federal 
Revenue Acts, in a memorandum prepared by 
its Committee on Cooperation with the Treas- 
ury Department. 

March 22—Institute conducts studies of unemploy- 
ment insurance tax. 

April 25—-The 1,000-mark in membership is 
reached on this date, the 1,000th member be- 
ing Mr. John F. Kenna, Stein Hall Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago. 

May—Booklet published, ‘‘Budget Procedures of 
Manufacturing Companies,” a report of a 
Group Conference which was a part of the East- 
ern Spring Conference in New York City. 

May 23—First Mid-west Regional Conference of 
Controllers Institute of America conducted at 
Indianapolis. 

May 31—Charter issued for Baltimore Control, the 
nineteenth to be organized. 

June 30—Appointment authorized of Committee 
on Cooperation with Treasury Department. 

July 21—First draft of report of Planning Commit- 
tee, defining long range objectives and poli- 
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cies of Institute, sent to members for comment 
and suggestions. Report, as amended, ap- 
proved by Board of Directors in September 1938. 

August—The Institute assembles a large collection 
of corporation reports to stockholders, to study 
the trends evidenced in the form, content, and 
methods of presentation of facts. Several ar- 
ticles based on these findings published. 

September 26—Course to be taken by monopoly 
inquiry described by Richard C. Patterson, as- 
sistant secretary of Commerce, at address at 
annual meeting. 

October—Controllers confronted with complexities 
of Fair Labor Standards Act, which became ef- 
fective this month. Controllers study provi- 
sions of Act, in special meetings. 

October—Memorandum prepared by Committee on 
Cooperation with the Treasury Department 
submitted to Treasury Department recom- 
mending extension and liberalization of the 
limited authority contained in the Revenue Act 
of 1938 for use of the last-in, first-out method 
of costing sales and valuing inventories. 

Nancomulbe--o<leemaa tins on Wage-Hour Procedure 
created. 

November 21—Booklet, “Interpretations of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act,’’ sent to members. 

December—Major J. Calvin Shumberger addresses 
annual meeting of American Accounting As- 
sociation at Detroit on “Training in Controller- 
ship Must Cover Long Span of Years.” 

December—Memorandum prepared by Committee 
on Cooperation with the Treasury Department, 
containing sixteen recommendations for im- 
provement in the Federal Revenue Acts, sub- 
mitted to Treasury Department. 

December 28—Charter issued for Kansas City Con- 
trol, the twentieth to be organized. 


1939 


January—Attention of business world is focussed on 
controller’s duties and responsibilities, as con- 
trasted with those of public accountants, by 
failure of a prominent company which disclosed 
serious lapses in accounting and reporting. 
Hearings and trials in months following em- 
phasize many points which The Institute had 
previously made. Strengthening of controller- 
ship setups in many companies follows. 

January 31—Charter issued for Indianapolis Con- 
trol, the twenty-first to be organized. 

February—Series of articles presenting case ma- 
terial on controllership problems begun in 
“The Controller,’” and continued through eight 
issues. 


March 28—Charter issued for Dayton Control, the 
twenty-second to be organized. 

April 24—Status of Wage-Hour Act administration 
and possible amertdments discussed in Spring 
Conference of Controllers Institute. 

April 24—Possibility of obtaining merit rating pro- 
visions in Social Security Act discussed in 
Spring Conference of Institute. 

May—Institute asked to make available to Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission its definition of 
the duties and responsibilities of a controller, 
for the record, in the hearing conducted in the 
McKesson & Robbins Company’s case. This is 
done. 

May 8—Public accounting profession promulgates 
a proposed new “‘normal”’ audit program, to in- 
clude test checking or supervision of taking of 
inventories, and of accounts receivable. 

May 15——Robert E. Healey, of Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, tells meeting of control- 
lers at Midwestern Conference in Cleveland 
that modern accounting is in need of “’a rea- 
sonable, well-formulated, body of basic prin- 
ciples.’’ He also points out that final responsi- 
bility for the accuracy and completeness of 
corporation statements and reports rests upon 
the controller, rather than on the public ac- 
countant. 

June 21—Report of Planning Committee distrib- 
uted to members. Report defines long range 
objectives of Institute. 

July—Representatives of Institute confer with com- 
mittee from American Institute of Account- 
ants concerning the latter’s proposal to ex- 
pand public auditing procedures, especially 
with respect to checking inventories and ac- 
counts receivable. 

July—New York Stock Exchange suggests that con- 
trollers sign financial statements and reports 
intended for public issuance of filing with con- 
stituted bodies, even though such statements 
are accompanied by reports signed by inde- 
pendent public accounts. 

August—Institute asked by United States Treasury 
Department to cooperate in development of 
tax revision program. Memorandum submitted 
October 31. Supplemental memorandum sub- 
mitted December 4. 

September 21—Amendments of Social Security Act 
discussed in meeting addressed by John J. Cor- 
son, director of Bureau of Old Age and Surviv- 
ors Insurance, Washington. 

October 9—AMiss Frances Perkins, secretary of La- 
bor, addresses annual meeting of Institute in 
New York City. 
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October 10—Jerome N. Frank, chairman of Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, addresses 
members, describing and placing emphasis on 
the aims and functions of corporate account- 
ing. 

November—Proposed revision of rules for soliciting 
proxies, under Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, reviewed by Institute’s Committee on 
Cooperation with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and recommendations for modi- 
fication of the proposed new regulations are 
made, most of which were adopted. 

December—Mr. Verl L. Elliott addresses American 
Accounting Association in Philadelphia on 
“Problems of Internal Accounting and Con- 
trol.’’ 


1940 

January 1—A registration fee of $10 is imposed on 
applicants for membership, beginning with this 
date. 

January 5—Conference conducted on war problems 
of business as seen by the controller. Booklet, 
reporting proceedings, published. 

March—Student prize essay contest conducted, on 
controllership subjects. 

April—Mr. Henry C. Perry addresses annual meet- 
ing of American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business on ‘’Controllers Accept 
Obligation to Coming Generations of Work- 
ers.”’ 

May 20—Special conference on taxation of sales 
in interstate commerce conducted in New 
York City. 

May 20—Colonel Philip B. Fleming, administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, addresses a 
meeting in New York City and replies to de- 
tailed inquiries. 

June—Council of National Defense requests Insti- 
tute to give it a list of controllers of industrial 
companies who could be called to Washington 
on a part-time basis, when needed, to assist the 
Council in handling special problems. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining the consent of a 
representative group of ten controllers to have 
their names so listed. The number was subse- 
quently increased to sixteen. Three of these 
controllers were called in on special tasks. 

July 27—President Oscar N. Lindahl reports that 
subjects and activities which have been pro- 
posed from time to time, many of which “’un- 
doubtedly will be taken up in due course as a 
part of The Institute’s program,” include: (1) 
Study of higher accounting principles with 
thought of bringing about a higher degree of 


uniformity, possibly in cooperation with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; (2) 
study of proposed amendments of Securities 
Act and of Securities Exchange Act, with view 
of simplifying procedures; (3) study of pro- 
visions of proposed investment trust measure; 
(4) study of proposed excess profits tax meas- 
ure, and of proposed amendments of Federal 
Revenue Act, with view to making representa- 
tions to Congressional committees and the 
Treasury Department if it is deemed necessary 
and advisable; (5) develop The Institute’s li- 
brary and put it on a more formal basis than at 
present; (6) create committees to cooperate 
with special committees on accounting and re- 
lated subjects within specific industries or lines 
of business. 

August—Book, ‘’Controllership: Its Functions and 
Technique,’’ published. Relations with univer- 
sities and colleges strengthened, as this book 
was adopted for classroom work by ten univer- 
sities. 

August—Experience rating provisions in unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, studied intensively 
by controllers during this and _ preceding 
months. 

August—T wenty-day waiting period following filing 
of registration statements with Securities and 
Exchange Commission shortened, in most 
cases, by amendment of Act, a change for 
which controllers had been waiting. 

August 14—Memorandum concerning proposed ex- 
cess profits tax bill submitted to Ways and 
Means Committee of House of Representa- 
tives. Another memorandum is submitted to 
Senate Finance Committee on September 5. 

September—Seven proposed releases by Securities 
and Exchange Commission, on accounting sub- 
jects, studied during year in advance of their 
promulgation, and comments and suggestions 
are made to the Commission. 


1941 


January—Controllers recognize they are confronted 
by trying year, ‘because of the new, special 
problems presented .. . . by the defense pro- 
gram and by the upset economic conditions 
caused by this program.” These include the 
possibility of price control, and of the imposi- 
tion of priorities, which it was recognized would 
hamper the businesses of many concerns in 
non-defense lines. 

January—Chairman of Committee on Cooperation 
with Treasury Department confefrs with De- 
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partment in Washington on various aspects of 
excess profits tax Act. 

February 26—-Committee on Cooperation with 
Treasury Department sends communication to 
Honorable John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, urging elimination of re- 
quirement, from excess profits tax law, for an 
irrevocable election each year, as between two 
methods of determining the excess profits 
credit. In amendments enacted in March the 
election requirement is eliminated, and the re- 
lief provisions greatly improved. 

March—Booklet, ‘One Hundred Questions and 
Problems on Controllership’’ published. 

March—Special Committee on Eligibility Standards 
reviews rules as to qualifications of applicants 
for membership. 

May—Committee on Wage-Hour Procedure files 


submitted to Committee on Ways and Means 
of House of Representatives, as to provisions 
of 1941 Act. Copies of memorandum mailed 
to members. 

July 21—Charter issued for Houston Control, the 
twenty-third to be organized. 

August—Proposed revision of Securities Acts dis- 
cussed in conference with members of Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, arranged by 
Institute’s Committee. Objections to some pro- 
posed revisions made by Institute. 

August 18—Statement, prepared by Committee on 
Cooperation with Treasury Department, pre- 
sented on behalf of Institute during hearings 
conducted by Finance Committee of United 
States Senate. Copies of statement mailed to 
members. 

September—Booklet, ‘Controllers’ Manuals of In- 





memorandum with Administrator concerning 
proposed regulations on records to be kept by 


employers. 


May 12—Memorandum prepared by Committee on 
Cooperation with the Treasury Department, 


struction,’ published—a seventy-two page re- 
port of the Committee on Technical Informa- 


tion and Research. 


September 29—Tenth Anniversary of founding of 
Institute observed. 


Vision of Men Who Rallied to Institute 


Becomes Reality 


When a small group of men assem- 
bled in one of the conference rooms 
of the Accountants Club, on the roof 
of what was then the Montclair Ho- 
tel (now the Belmont Plaza), on Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, on 
December 29, 1931, to make plans 
for completing the organization of The 
Controllers Institute of America, there 
was not a man in the group who was 
lacking in vision and courage—not a 
man who did not have in his mind a 
picture of a glorious future of the or- 
ganization which he was helping to 
launch—not a man who did not real- 
ize the pressing need that existed for 
an organization composed exclusively 
of controllers. 

The soundness of the thinking of 
those men, and of the many others who 
immediately afterward backed up the 
efforts of this first group to make a 
real organization of The Institute, by 
afhliating themselves with it promptly 
and participating in the work of de- 
fining policies, is evidenced today, at 
the Tenth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the organization, by the flour- 


By Arthur R. Tucker 


ishing organization of 1,585 men, con- 
nected with the principal business con- 
cerns of the country, which is The 
Controllers Institute of America. 

Some may perhaps wonder why the 
Tenth Anniversary of the founding of 
The Institute is to be observed in Sep- 
tember, instead of in December, when 
the organization was incorporated and 
came legally into being. The reason 
is that the organization became a real- 
ity in September, 1931. It was in that 
month that the writer gathered about 
him the first small group of men who 
were later to assist him so materially 
in organizing The Institute. 

The first step toward bringing The 
Institute into being was taken on Sep- 
tember 14, 1931, when the writer con- 
ferred with one controller, an officer 
of one of the largest corporations in 
the country, who modestly requests 
that his name be not disclosed. That 
first conference was followed by many 
others, and by the making of a formal 
announcement, in printed form, of the 
plan to form an Institute of Control- 
lers. 


From mid-September 1931, until 
December 29, 1931, the writer made 
contact with scores of controllers and 
received messages of encouragement 
from a large majority of them. Mr. 
R. Franklin Hurst, of Walter Scott & 
Company, Plainfield, New Jersey, 
writing on October 1, 1931, was the 
first to tender financial support to the 
blossoming organization, sending a 
check in the amount of $25 to cover 
his first year’s dues, and authorizing 
its use in meeting organization ex- 
penses. Other similar checks followed, 
and when thirty men had thus evi- 
denced substantially their faith in the 
movement, the meeting of those who 
had agreed to serve as trustees, or di- 
rectors, until an election could be held, 
was called for December 29, 1931. 

Those two and one-half months were 
a long, up-hill pull, filled with letter 
writing, interviews, and the mailing of 
the Preliminary Announcement of the 
plans to organize The Institute. 

That Preliminary Announcement is 
an historic document in the archives 


(Please turn to page 396) 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the formation of 
The Controllers Institute of America 


An Organization of Professional Controllers 


and Executive Accountants Privately Employed 


HIS is the preliminary announce- 

ment of the formation of a national, 

professional organization of con- 
trollers, and a statement of the underly- 
ing factors and conditions which con- 
vinced a group of representative con- 
trollers in the United States of the need 
of a national organization, of high stand- 
ards and professional in scope, with 
membership closely restricted to con- 
trollers, executive accountants, and cor- 
poration officials who are actually 
performing the accepted duties of 
controllers. 

Such an organization is in process of 
formation, with the support and coopera- 
tion of outstanding men in this field. In- 
quiries are invited from persons whose 
training, occupation, experience, and 


duties conform in a general way to the 
outline given above, and to the qualifica- 
tions presented in greater detail in later 
paragraphs of this announcement. 

There are given here, too, facts con- 
cerning the objectives which it is sought 
to attain through the medium of this or- 
ganization; a presentation of the value of 
such an Institute to the controller and to 
his employer; and a general statement of 
the proposed activities and methods of 
operation of this organization. 

It is emphasized that this Institute 
has been conceived, after years of study 
and preliminary investigation, on the 
highest possible plane; that it will set 
standards which will be rigid and closely 
adhered to; that stress will be placed on 
thorough education, training and experi- 








A Concise Statement of the Case 


“I agree wholeheartedly with the plan of forming a National 
Institute of Controllers. There is no question that the development 
of organizations in the past few years has been restricted almost 
entirely to the field of the public accountant, possibly to the exclusion 
of the accountant in private practice. Now I believe that more rec- 
ognition 1s being given to the private accountant... . 

“The respective fields of the public accountant and private 
accountant in theory have a great deal in common, but in actual prac- 
tice they are quite dissimilar. To the private accountant the meet- 
ings and discussions of the public accountants are usually too aca- 
demic and theoretical. Consequently it has always been my opinion 
that the private accountant and the public accountant could never get 
along harmoniously in the same organization, and therefore it re- 
mains for the man in private practice to work up an organization of 
his own. ... 

“I am quite interested in the idea of the development of a real 
Institute for the controller. I believe that there are great possibilities 
in it.” Written by the secretary-controller of a New York retail 
organization. 
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ence as requisites for membership, as well 
as on high ethics and on a well conceived 
professional point of view. 

The founders of this Institute envision 
an organization which will be a credit to 
the profession of accountancy—in par- 
ticular to that branch of it which is rep- 
resented by the privately employed ac- 
countant who by his training and experi- 
ence has equipped himself to perform the 
exacting duties of controller. 


Crystallization of Sentiment 


ENTIMENT for a professional or- 

ganization of controllers has been 

taking form during the past five 
years. In many gatherings of account- 
ants frequent expression has been given 
to the thought that this branch of the 
profession of accountancy needs an or- 
ganization which will be an instrumen- 
tality for study of the particular prob- 
lems of the controller, with resultant im- 
provement of his status and a better per- 
formance of his duties—an organization 
separate and apart from all others, and 
independent of all educational and busi- 
ness institutions. 

It was felt, too, that the controller was 
not receiving the recognition, and was not 
being accorded the standing, to which he 
was entitled by reason of the responsi- 
bilities he carried. 


Had No Professional Organization 


HIS great body of men, highly 

trained, competent, faithful, well 

equipped, with high professional 
standards, and forming a most important 
part of the country’s commercial and in- 
dustrial business organization, as well as 
of the profession of accountancy, far out- 
numbers, it was freqquently pointed out, 
the men engaged in the public practice 
of accounting; yet the controllers had no 
professional organization. 

Sentiment for formation of an organ- 
ization finally took form. Careful tests 
were made, opinions were obtained from 
controllers in all parts of the country. 
The results were astonishing. A clear 
cut, well defined, emphatic and enthusi- 


astic desire that such an organization be 
brought into being, was uncovered. 
Prompt endorsement of the idea was 
given by an overwhelming majority of 
those to whom it was presented. 


Small Group Takes Initiative 


ONVINCED, then, of the real need 
of an organization, and of a real 
desire for it, a small group agreed 

to form The Controllers Institute of 
America. That group, in spite of its lim- 
itations as to size, included controllers 
from Maine to California—representa- 
tive men, far advanced in their profession. 

At the time this preliminary announce- 
ment is made, the final steps in organ- 
ization—election of officers and direc- 
tors, drafting of constitution and by-laws, 
setting up of exact standards of eligi- 
bility, adoption of program—have not 
been taken. It was felt that a wide- 
spread announcement of the formation 
of the Institute should first be made, 
in order that opportunity might be 
given to those who naturally would be 
interested in such an organization to 
affiliate themselves with it from the be- 
ginning, if eligible. 

All applications for admission will be 
passed on, after the organization has been 
completed, by an Admissions Committee, 
which will scrutinize each applicant’s 
qualifications carefully. Later, admission 
to membership will in all probability be 
on the strength of graduation from recog- 
nized schools of accountancy and business 
administration, or as the result of exami- 
nations conducted by the Institute itself. 


Standards of Eligibility 


ESTRICTION of membership in 
the Institute to qualified persons is 
fundamental. Setting of standards 

of eligibility will be one of the first tasks 
of the Institute. Present plans are to con- 
fine the membership carefully to persons 
who actually are performing the ac- 
cepted duties of controllers, whether or 
not they bear that title in their business 
organizations. Thus in many instances 
corporation executives would be eligible 
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Proposed Ob jects and Activities 


Setting of standards of education, train- 
ing, experience, fitness, and ethics, 
which will lead to the establishment of 
a basis for professional standing. 

Giving professional standing to members, 
who will be required to conform to the 
established standards. 

Defining of accepted duties of controller 
in modern business practice, and in 
special lines of business activity. 

Securing recognition of the attainments 
and accomplishments of controllers, 
and of their value and importance in 
the business, financial, and economic 
structure. 


Providing an instrumentality and me- 
dium by which the interests of con- 
trollers may be conserved and ad- 
vanced. 


Encouraging the preparation of serious 
papers and addresses on subjects of 
special interest to controllers. 


Assembling facts and information of 
value to controllers. 


Publication of pamphlets, books, reports, 
bulletins and possibly an official organ. 
Aiding in bringing to executives and 
business men generally, to bankers and 
others, an understanding of the most 
ethical and approved methods of ac- 


counting and of stating business and 
financial facts, with a view to improv- 
ing accounting practices and proced- 
ures, partly by standardization. 

Providing additional means by which 
controllers may more efficiently per- 
form their difficult duties. 

Conducting meetings, to be devoted to 
discussions of controllers’ problems, 
technical and otherwise. 

Presenting to the public in a dignified 
manner information concerning the 
work of controllers, and information of 
an economic character that will be of 
value to business. 

Conducting examinations to determine 
the fitness of applicants for admission. 

Securing for the controller independence 
of thought and action, and the right to 
use his individual judgment, in his 
official capacity and in the discharge 
of his duties. 

Providing a meeting ground on which 
members may meet for mutual benefit, 
study and social relation and tmprove- 
ment, and the formation and extension 
of friendships and acquaintanceships. 

Aiding in securing employment, and in 
the settlement of differences. 

Conferring of degrees on members and 
issuance of certificates of membership. 


Note: The above statement of proposed objects and activities is a preliminary presentation subject to change 
and revision by the Institute’s members after organization. 











—treasurers, secretaries, vice-presidents, 
and presidents. Executive accountants 
whose duties have been expanded to in- 
clude those of a controller or assistant 
controller, could be admitted. Similarly, 
partners of businesses, or sole proprietors, 
who perform the duties of a controller, 
could qualify in many instances. 


Educational Requirements 


HE Institute will encourage ad- 
vanced education as a requisite for 
membership and for professional 
standing for controllers. The setting of 


educational standards for candidates for 
membership, in years to come, will be an 
important part of the work, which will, it 
is expected, contribute to the establish- 
ment of a professional status; educational 
requirements, both technical and general, 
being bracketed with training, experi- 
ence, and other qualifications. 
Determination of the fitness of an ap- 
plicant for membership will be made, 
during the waiver period, on the strength 
of detailed statements by responsible per- 
sons as to the duties actually performed 
by the applicant, his training, education, 
experience, and other qualifications. The 
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right to reject any application is retained 
by the organization, which will be the 
sole judge of the fitness of any applicant 
for membership. 

Certified public accountantants and 
public accountants who are in public 
practice will be welcomed, according to 
present plans, as associate members, with- 
out vote. 

Certified public accountants and pub- 
lic accountants who have retired from 
public practice and are devoting their 
entire time to the performance of the ac- 
cepted duties of a controller, will be eli- 
gible to full membership, which would 
revert to associate membership in case of 
resumption of public practice. 


Professional Status 


AN a privately employed controller, 
or accountant, acquire or retain 
professional standing? That ques- 

tion was raised by several controllers to 
whom the plans for forming this organ- 
ization were presented, the thought being 
that, because the controllers were private- 
ly employed, they perhaps could not 
have professional status. 

Careful consideration was given to that 
point, with the result that the conclusion 
was reached that the fact that a trained 
accountant is privately employed, instead 
of offering his services to the public gen- 
erally, does not, and need not, deprive 
him of professional status, or prevent him 
from acquiring such status. The case of 
a certified public accountant who gives 
up public practice and devotes all his 
time and energies to one employer, or 
client, in the role of controller or in a 
similar role, was cited. Such certified 
public accountant does not lose his pro- 
fessional status.. Likewise, it was pointed 
out, attorneys who give all their time to 
one employer or client, to the exclusion 
of public practice; physicians in similar 
circumstances, and civil and mechanical 


engineers and architects, do not forfeit 
professional status. 

High educational and ethical stand- 
ards, prescribed years of experience, de- 
fined duties—these and other qualifica- 
tions and requisites will, it is felt, give to 
the controller the professional status to 
which he is entitled. 


Sponsorship 


| the preliminary group of men who 
gave their endorsements of and 

pledges of support to the plans for 
organization of this Institute, are some of 
the best known controllers in the United 
States—acknowledged leaders in_ this 
field. 

One is controller of one of the largest 
public utility corporations in the coun- 
try, with offices in New York City; an- 
other is controller of a printing press 
manufacturing company, in an eastern 
state; another is controller of a rubber 
manufacturing company, with offices in 
New York City; another is controller of 
a chemical company in St. Louis; an- 
other is controller of a cigar manufactur- 
ing corporation, in an eastern state; an- 
other is controller of a specialty manu- 
facturing company in Rochester, New 
York; another is controller of a large re- 
tail store in Milwaukee; another is con- 
troller of one of the country’s largest rail- 
roads, in the west; and so on. 

Under certain conditions the names 
will be disclosed to inquirers. 


Applications for Membership 


ONTROLLERS and others who 
feel that, in view of the statements 
contained in this announcement, 

they are eligible for membership, are in- 
vited to send their applications. The fee 
for the first year has been fixed, tenta- 
tively, at $25, and remittance should be 
made with application, or definite 
authorization given to bill later. 


THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Arthur R. Tucker, Secretary. 
Room 804, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


November, 1931. 
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Men Who Rallied to Institute 
(Continued from page 391) 
of The Institute. Only a few of the 
present members of The Institute have 
seen it. It is, therefore, reproduced 
in full in this issue of THE CONTROL- 
LER. 

It will be noted that the principles 
and objectives which were set forth in 
this preliminary announcement have 
been adhered to closely. One change 
that was made is that public account- 
ants, who were at first admitted to 
associate membership in The Institute, 
are no longer eligible to membership 
in any class. As yet, The Institute 
has not undertaken to confer a degree 
or special designation on members 
which would be indicative of their 
membership but has contented itself 
with the issuance of certificates of 
membership. 

Seven men were in attendance at the 
meeting on December 29, 1931, in 
which The Institute was launched for- 
mally. They were: Alan G. Benson 
(in public accounting work. No longer 
a member) ; Orville W. Brewer (has 
served The Institute continuously for 
ten years as its treasurer); F. J. Carr 
(President of The Institute during its 
first two years); H. Oscar Donner 
(still a member in good standing) ; 
Randolph Lane (still a member in 
good standing) ; William Thomas (no 
longer a member) ; Arthur R. Tucker 
(secretary and managing director of 
The Institute) ; F. C. Watkins (in pub- 
lic accounting work. Still a member). 

A complete record of the activities 





MEMBERSHIP 
The number of members as 
of August 31 each year, the 


close of the fiscal year, is 
shown by this table: 


1932— 132 
1933— 189 
1934— 322 
1935— 461 
1936— 666 
1937— 870 
1938—1,071 
1939—1 ,236 
1940—1,400 
1941—1,585 
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of The Institute appears in the series 
of Year Books beginning with that of 
1932. Some of the high spots of the 
program of The Institute are presented 
in this issue of THE CONTROLLER. 

Of the first thirty members of The 
Institute, two have died, Mr. Hurst, 
member Number 1, and Mr. John A. 
Seeke, then of J. E. Linde Paper Com- 
pany, New York City. 

The judgment of those who rallied 
to the standard of The Institute has 
been vindicated; their vision has be- 
come a reality. 

Reading the record of the develop- 
ment of The Institute through ten 
years, and of the principal activities 
in which it has engaged, one is im- 
pressed with the record of accomplish- 
ment. Truly, few more significant de- 
velopments have taken place during 
the past decade in the fields of busi- 
ness, economics, and finance than the 
drawing together of controllers of busi- 
ness concerns in the United States in 
an organization of their own forming, 
established to define their responsibili- 
ties and the scope of their work, and 
to aid them in improving their proce- 
dures and methods. 

It has been an eventful period, dur- 
ing which controllership blossomed 
and took form, and earned recogni- 
tion at the hands of business execu- 
tives, government officials, educators, 
and many others. 

This Tenth Anniversary will pro- 
vide an opportunity for a brief review 
of the ten years of progress and work 
of The Institute, of the status of con- 
trollership today, and of its future. It 
will be an occasion for retrospection, 
and for taking stock of the future. 


WORD OF APPRECIATION 


To Managing Director 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA: 
May I, at this time, express sincere ap- 
preciation of being a member of The In- 
stitute? My only regret has been that my 
business has kept me from being more 
active; however, I hope that the future will 
enable me to take more advantage of the 
facilities offered by The Institute. Al- 
though I am a comparatively new member, 
I do not think there are many members who 
appreciate more what The Institute stands 
for. 
F. B. DEMAYo 
American Business Credit 
Corporation 





NO LONGER ONLY 
A GLEAM 


Mr. RoDNEY S. DURKEE, now 
president of Lane-Wells Company, 
of Los Angeles, formerly control- 
ler of Socony Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, New York City, who served 
as the fourth President of The 
Controllers Institute of America, 
writes: 


Each of us likes to feel that 
his judgment is sound and 
that he can clearly appraise 
the value of any new idea pre- 
sented to him. Most of us con- 
veniently forget or ignore our 
mistakes. Sometimes our judg- 
ments are vindicated and our 
appraisals stand the test of 
time, and then we are ready 
and eager to let the whole 
world know how smart we 
were. 

| am happy that one of my 
sound conclusions was ap- 
proval of Arthur Tucker's idea 
of forming a Controllers In- 
stitute. | am proud to hold 
membership certificate No. 
26 and to have served the or- 
ganization through the first 
decade of its existence. 

The Controllers Institute of 
America is no longer only a 
aleam in Tucker's eye. It is a 
strong organizationof earnest, 
hard-working, clear-thinking 
men who occupy key places in 
American business and who 
are vital factors in the fight 
to preserve free enterprise. 
There will always be places to 
be filled by the generations of 
controllers who will carry on 
in the years ahead, and the 
worthiest of these control- 
lers will fill and enlarge The 
Institute ranks as we old- 
timers step aside. 











MISS THE CONVENTION? 

Watch the pages of THE Con- 
TROLLER for treatment of many 
of the important controllership 
problems as discussed at the Tenth 
Anniversary Meeting of The Con- 
trollers Institute! 
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Donaldson To Head Institute 
During Eleventh Year 





JOHN A. DONALDSON 


New President, Controllers Institute 
of America 


Mr. John A. Donaldson, of Chicago, 
was unanimously elected President of 
The Controllers Institute of America 
at the Tenth Anniversary meeting of 
the organization, on September 29. 

Mr. Donaldson is a native of Iowa, 
and is a graduate of University of 
Kansas, A.B. degree, 1920. He also 
spent two years in the Kansas City 
School of Law. He is a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant and a member of the 
Illinois Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

His early business experience in- 
cluded two years in the banking field 
and seven years of public accounting 
with Arthur Andersen and Company. 
He became Assistant Controller of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company in latter 
part of 1929 and went with Mont- 
gomery Ward in May, 1932, serving 
successively as Controller and Vice- 
President and Controller until May, 


1940. 


He joined Butler Brothers in the 
summer of 1940 in the capacity of 
Financial Vice-President in charge of 
the control and finance divisions of the 
company. 

Mr. Donaldson has been active in 
the work of The Controllers Institute 
for many years, having served as Pres- 
ident of the Chicago Control during 
1939. His home is in Kenilworth, 
Illinois. 

Other officers elected for service dur- 
ing the eleventh year of The Institute 
are: 


Vice-Presidents 

Mr. FRANK L. KING, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, Chicago. 

Mr. C. C. GiBson, The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., San Francisco. 

Mr. JOHN H. MaAcDOoNALD, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

Mr. C. ELLIs SPENCER, Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WILFORD H. SwINNEyY, West 
Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh. 


Treasurer 


Mr. O. W. BREWER, American Gas 
Association, New York City. 


Assistant Treasurer 


Mr. L. W. JAEGER, Colonial Op- 
tical Company, Inc., New York City. 


Secretary-Controller and Managing 
Director 


Mr. ARTHUR R. TUCKER. 


Seven directors were elected, to fill 
the places of men whose terms expired 
this fall. The new directors, who 
were elected for terms of three years 
each, are: 


JAMES F. ALLEN, The American Laun- 
dry Machinery Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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JoHN A. DONALDSON, Butler Broth- 
ers, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

GeorGE R. DryspaLe, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, New York City. 

H. F. ELBERFELD, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey. 

C. C. Gipson, The Paraffiine Com- 
panies, Inc., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

WARREN L. MULLE, American Loco- 
motive Company, New York City. 


C. Exiis SPENCER, Crompton and 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


Two auditors were elected to suc- 
ceed themselves: Robert Meyer and 
William F. Sigg. 


DEFENSE STAMPS AS TIPS 


The use of Defense Stamps as tips, 
instead of coins, was suggested re- 
cently by the defense cooperation 
committee of the National Mineral 
Wool Association. 


NO OIL SHORTAGE? 


The latest report of the American 
Petroleum Institute states that the 
oil companies have met effectively the 
prospective shortage of oil on the 
East Coast, expected to occur as the 
result of diversion of a large number 
of tankers to British and Russian war 
efforts. 

The oil companies are using vir- 
tually every transportation facility to 
its fullest capacity, declared the re- 
port, and the movement by tank car 
has grown and will continue to grow. 

Unless more tankers are diverted 
for war purposes, the oil companies 
are now confident that they will be 
able to prevent a shortage of oil prod- 
ucts along the Atlantic seaboard. 








Defense, Business, and Democracy 


Defense, business, and democracy— 
these and their relation, each to the 
other, present the American people 
with the most vital and intricate prob- 
lems they have been required to solve. 
It is true that in other days the Amer- 
ican people have faced difficult prob- 
lems of defense, intricate problems of 
business, and vital problems of demo- 
cratic government. But never before 
have these problems been as closely as- 
sociated in time, as vital in relation to 
the total life of the people, or as poorly 
defined and understood as they are to- 
day. 

Clear thinking and effective action 
are dependent upon knowledge of the 
terms used and the situation existing, 
and upon understanding of the tech- 
niques to be used, and of the goals to 
be achieved. But words are used to 
mean different things to various peo- 
ples. The facts as to need and produc- 
tion are unknown. There is no agree- 
ment as to techniques or methods of 
production. The goals toward which 
we work are not clearly disclosed by 
our leaders, and are therefore largely 
unknown to the people. 


CONGRESS PULLING Two Ways 


Proof of the accuracy of these mat- 
ters is presented and reiterated in the 
news of each day. The Congress en- 
deavors to promote the general wel- 
fare of the people, while individual 
members of the Congress strive to ad- 
vance the interests of their constituents 
even though other citizens are injured 
thereby. For instance, the Farm Bloc 
seeks a measure for determining a price 
relationship between agricultural prod- 
ucts and industrial products which if 
attained will give the farmer a larger 
share in the production of all the peo- 
ple than the industrial worker can se- 
cure. 

Further proof of the urgency and 
vital importance of our problems is 
presented in the conflict of govern- 
mental actions which restrict produc- 
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tion by priorities on one hand while on 
the other they increase by deficit financ- 
ing the quantity of money which the 
people wish to use. Or again, a large 
portion of the production of the peo- 
ple is taken for governmental use (in- 
cluding defense, lease-lend, and war) 
by order of Congress while, at the same 
time, it refuses to enact a tax law ade- 
quate to pay for the production taken 
by government. By what process of 
reasoning can it be disclosed that gov- 
ernment is able safely to take one-third 
of the people’s production and not at 
the same time take one-third of their 
earnings? The people can buy only 
two-thirds of their production even 
though they have all of their earnings. 

Without unprecedented price con- 
trols, 100 per cent. of earnings with 
which to buy 66% per cent. of produc- 
tion means a price level of 150 per 
cent. of cost. Through a period of time 
such a ratio constantly advances prices. 
Thus inflation, price advances, wage 
demands, labor conflicts, and lowering 
of living levels go hand in hand. And 
these are accompanied, due to methods 
of conducting defense activities, by 
limitations on business procedures 
which restrict production, and by 
changes in government which endan- 
ger democracy. 


PANACEAS ARE NoT THE SOLUTION 


Solution of these problems is not 
impossible. There is, however, no 
panacea that may be used. For thou- 
sands of years mankind has been learn- 
ing to increase production, to organize 
activities, and to use the methods of 
freedom. Much advance has been 
made. In certain times and areas of 
man’s activities he has succeeded in 
these efforts. Careful study of these 
successes and the application of proper 
principles and methods will enable the 
American people to solve the difficult 
and vital problems of defense, busi- 
ness, and democracy. 

In THE CONTROLLER, February, 
1941, I wrote of what I deemed a real- 
istic approach to production for de- 
fense and living. Some critics suggested 
I overlooked realities. They conceive 
themselves to be practical solely be- 
cause they know our failures in the 
past. To their kind the first steamboat 
was ‘‘Fulton’s Folly.” I write of man’s 
successes and the way to larger suc- 
cesses. 

The purpose of the present article is 
to direct attention to procedures which 
can be adopted to (1) increase pro- 
duction of goods for defense and civil- 
ian living; (2) limit the need for pri- 





employment eliminated. 


BUSINESS TECHNIQUES FOR DEMOCRACY’S DEFENSE 


In a candid restatement of democratic principles, Mr. Franzy 
Eakin, Vice-President and Controller of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company, here points the way to a use of business 
| ‘techniques that should accelerate defense and assure a larger 
| living to the people of our democracy. 

In this proposed ‘Budget World,’’ Mr. Eakin states, the income | 
| of this nation would be so distributed that all classes of earners 

might receive a fuller share. At the same time, production would 
| be quickened through a more thoroughly democratic government. 
| The budget would be balanced and the need for priorities and un- 
| 


“These accounts,’ declares Mr. Eakin, ‘constitute a budget of 
a manner in which the people might live if they so desired and 
their leaders fully informed them of the actions to be taken.” 


—THE EDITOR 
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orities and price controls; (3) prevent 
bureaucratic control of private busi- 
ness; (4) insure democracy a future 
in the United States; (5) facilitate 
sound expansion of international trade 
and promote good will; and (6) pro- 
vide for the shift from large defense 
activities to increased living standards 
without serious difficulties. 

That these things can be achieved 
is clearly revealed by analyses of the 
operation of our national economy and 
segments thereof. These analyses have 
been made by means of the bookkeep- 
ing and related techniques of success- 
ful business. There can be no question 
but that we should conduct our private 
and public affairs in the light of estab- 
lished facts. The goals we seek can- 
not be achieved easily or immediately. 
Much hard study and work must be 
done. These require time for their 
completion. 

Defense, however it may be defined 
and conducted, requires production of 
enormous quantities of materials, ma- 
chines, and arms for battles on land, 
water, and in the air. A measure of 
how much is expressed in the $44,- 
000,000,000 which Congress has ap- 
propriated. But this is not all, for 
large sums are to be added. Translated 
into human effort, 44 billion dollars 
is equivalent to more than 25 million 
man-years of work at 1940 prices and 
productive rates. 


EXPERIENCE SHOWS SUPERIORITY OF 
BUSINESS OVER POLITICAL 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Business, reduced to its fundamen- 
tals, represents the aggregate of the 
thousands of associations which the 
people have formed that they might 
more easily produce the things they de- 
sire. It is true that the people might 
work—each working alone—but they 
could not thus produce so much. Also 
they might designate their producing 
associations—government instead of 
business, and choose their managers by 
political methods. The light of ex- 
perience reveals that the peoples who 
use governmental forms of production 
have less for the same expenditures of 
time and effort than do those who use 
business forms. 
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Democracy is “government in which 
the supreme power is retained by the 
people and exercised by representation, 
as in a republic,”—Webster’s diction- 


ary. 


ALL PROBLEMS THOSE OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


These definitions viewed against the 
current situation disclose (1) that all 
of the problems are human relation 
problems, and (2) that the confusion 
(almost chaos) and conflicts which 
prevail are resultants of treating these 
problems in human relations as though 
they were abstract problems of priori- 
ties, labor strife, war profiteering, defi- 
cit financing of government, and meth- 
ods of computing taxes. There is no 
means of determining the rightness or 
wrongness of such abstract problems. 
Each authority or expert creates his 
own standards. Hence the discussions 
and arguments are interminable. On 
the other hand, human relation prob- 
lems can be and are solved on the basis 
of experience. All actions affect peo- 
ple, the results can be measured. Facts 
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—living facts—can be recorded. Any 
actions which injure the people can 
be changed. Actions which promote 
the people’s welfare can be extended 
in space, time, and intensity. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN DEFENSE 


The human relation problems in de- 
fense are (1) how many people shall 
work; (2) how long shall they work; 
(3) how effectively shall they work; 
(4) what portion of their production 
shall be taken by government; and 
(5) how shall they share the remain- 
ing portion among themselves. 

Business has these human relation 
problems: (1) who shall own the 
plants and tools used; (2) what rate 
of return shall be paid to owners; (3) 
what shall be the rate of pay to man- 
agers and workers; (4) what portion 
of output shall be allocated to govern- 
ment; (5) to what extent and how 
shall business serve as tax collectors 
for government; and (6) what plans 
shail be made to continue a high rate 
of production for raising the living 

(Please turn to page 416) 








The following is an excerpt from a letter written to Mr. Arthur R. Tucker, 
Managing Director of The Institute, by Mr. Samuel Crowther, economist 
and author of “What We Earn, What We Owe,” on Mr. Eakin’s article, 
which he was privileged to read before publication in these pages: 


“| have just received from Mr. Franzy Eakin a copy of the ar- 
ticle which | had expected to go over in New York this week. But 
the article is so very much to the point and so well done that | 
would not have had any suggestions. 

“Of course | do not set up as an impartial critic. For several 
years, Mr. Eakin and | have been working on the bookkeeping 
concept of our economy, and | have arrived at the mature conclu- 
sion that there can be no science of political economy until it be 
recognized that economics is a division of accountancy and not 
a division of philosophy. It is recognized among successful busi- 
ness men that business policies must be founded on the facts 
furnished by the controller. That is why business has grown. But 
government, although it has grown with the growth of business, 
is still in about the same accounting condition as the average 
farmer. | hope that you agree with me that it is necessary to 
awaken accountants to their larger ffunction. | find that far too 
many of them have failed to grasp the full importance of their 
function and are lost in what might be called the theology of ac- 
counting. | suggest, if you agree with me, that this article might 
well be introduced by an editorial in a box explaining that the 
future of our government depends on how well the accountants 
measure up to their larger job. 

SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Sunapee, New Hampshire” 














Industry and the Defense Program 


Members of the Controllers Institute 
of America: 

The controller, as well as all other 
major officers of a corporation, comes 
in contact with and is affected by the 
defense program regardless of the 
corporation’s line of business. Our 
greatest problem is to reconcile our- 
selves to the situation and work cheer- 
fully and cooperatively for the success 
of the program as it affects the nation, 
rather than to think only of how it 
affects our company and ourselves. This 
is a difficult assignment and calls for 
greater self-sacrifice than any of us 
has been accustomed to. 

We are going through a process of 
reconciliation to “war conditions” and 
that transition would be much more 
rapid were we all fully confident that 
it was vital to the nation’s welfare. In 
my opinion our primary difficulty lies 
in the Administration’s failure to gain 
our full confidence. Once the Admin- 
istration gains our confidence, greater 
cooperation will result and greater 
progress will be made. Frankness, 
straightforwardness and steadfastness 
of policy will aid greatly in gaining 
that confidence. The business man, the 
corporation, and the executive have a 
place in the scheme of things, and are 
vitally essential to the successful con- 
summation of our war efforts. 


WASHINGTON WANTS TO 
COOPERATE 


Our contacts with Washington, with 
the officials and staff of the OPM and 
other agencies, have shown us that the 
desire in Washington is to cooperate 
fully, to extend every courtesy, and to 
exhibit a sympathetic understanding 
of the business man’s problems. We 
in turn must exhibit a great deal of 
tolerance and cooperation, realizing 
that the tremendous job of building a 
vast organization to handle defense re- 
quirements will take many months. Of 
course it is easy to criticize and say 
that all this should have been thought 
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out and put into skeleton form a year 
or two ago but it appears that no one 
aside from the Chief Executive, and 
perhaps not even the Chief Executive 
of this nation, knew what plan would 
be put into force or the magnitude of 
its requirements. 


DEFENSE INDUSTRIES NEED A 
SuPPLY LINE 


Ships and bombers come first, yet 
it must be recognized by Washington 
that much consideration must be given 
to the needs of secondary industries 
and general business or the proper 
support to defense industries will not 
continue, the system will break down, 
and the desired results will not be ob- 
tained. Just as the Army in the front 
line trenches needs a supply line, so do 
defense industries need a supply line 
from secondary industries. 

For example, copper products are 
needed, production of ore should be 
expanded and yet I am told that one of 
the companies which manufactures 
dynamite caps requiring copper wire 
is not in a position to get sufficient 
copper wire to meet the requirements 
for dynamite caps to supply copper 
mining companies even with priorities. 


PRIORITIES HOARDING MustT STop 


We must accept some restriction of 
non-essential business; there is no use 
complaining about lack of foresight. 
But, in my opinion, there is substan- 
tially sufficient material for essential 
industries if that material is properly 


distributed. The greatest problem to 
be fought is hoarding. The mob psy- 
chology of over-ordering materials of 
all kinds is currently gripping industry 
as well as the public. Industry must 
be sold on the need of working on a 
month-to-month basis and on the be- 
lief that it will be given fair consider- 
ation for its material requirements. This 
is Washington’s first job, and we must 
insist that the program apply not only 
to the 160,000 manufacturers but to 
the Army and Navy as well. From 
what we have learned it would appear 
that the Army and Navy have been par- 
ticularly guilty of purchasing years in 
advance of their possible needs, and 
thus causing a great part of the current 
dislocation. 


Navy Is A CHIEF OFFENDER 


Example: I am told that one branch 
of the Navy recently placed three or- 
ders totalling 108,000 welding lenses, 
a supply which would normally last 
108,000 man-weeks. There are not 
enough welders in the United States, I 
am told, to use this many lenses in any 
reasonable time, yet the Navy with an 
A1A priority could demand almost 
immediate delivery of the entire order. 
Shipbuilding companies at the same 
time place orders for abnormal quan- 
tities. A manufacturing company in- 
vestigated this situation and as a result 
of its investigation secured the cancel- 
lation of some of these orders to ease 
the condition. 

Another example is that of a com- 
pany which is building boilers for 





America. 


program as it stands today. 





This statement was prepared by Mr. P. A. Hoyt of Oliver United 
Filters, Inc., for presentation at the Tuesday afternoon session of 
the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the Controllers Institute of | 


Mr. Hoyt urges tolerance and cooperation on the part of busi- 
ness men dealing with governmental agencies, and makes an ef- 
fective summary of some practical observations on the defense 


—THE EDITOR 
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new ships. It placed an order on or 
about July 10th for seven carloads of 
welding flanges. There was but one 
vendor which could handle this quan- 
tity of material. Delivery was de- 
manded August 1st with a high pri- 
ority rating. The salesman of the 
bendor went to the purchaser and 
asked him exactly how many flanges 
he could actually use on August 1st 
and he admitted he could use but 
1/100th of the total and that he would 
use about five per cent. of the total 
per month. The vendor was success- 
ful in getting the order pro-rated for 
delivery on this basis. 

In my opinion governmental agen- 
cies have done more to create chaotic 
conditions and shortages than has in- 
dustry, and this has been done through 
lack of planning and by forward buy- 
ing months and years in advance of 
needs. Hoarded supplies must be dis- 
gorged. 


WHOLESALERS Must BE CONSIDERED 


At the same time provision must 
be made for a steady flow of materials 
and securing of miscellaneous supplies 
reasonably in advance of production 
requirements, which means that the 
wholesaler of supplies must be given 
some consideration and some opportu- 
nity of taking care of defense industry 
requirements. 

Mr. Donald Nelson’s action in clear- 
ing all pending priority requests and 
in declaring that all priority requests 
will be handled on a 48-hour basis 
will greatly expedite production. 


PAPER WorRK SHOULD BE PUT ON 
PERMANENT BASIS 


It is essential that each business es- 
tablish its paper work covering the 
handling of priorities and defense re- 
ports on a permanent basis rather than 
a temporary basis. In my opinion the 
condition is to continue for a period of 
years and the best results at the lowest 
cost will come from setting up perma- 
nent routine. A greater mechanization 
of office routine will be helpful, pro- 
viding it is accomplished by greater 
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use of present equipment rather than 
by the purchase of new equipment. 
There is an abnormal demand now on 
the manufacturers of office equipment 
which should not be increased unneces- 
sarily. 


More TIME FOR PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


A much greater portion of the office 
executive’s time should be devoted to 
personnel problems, to cutting down 
the major turnover of office and shop 
personnel—particularly in defense 
areas and in defense industries. At the 
present time it does little good to ap- 
peal to the average shop or office em- 
ployee on the basis of patriotism, as he 
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believes that others are reaping enor- 
mous gains and he wants to cut in on 
those gains. A great campaign to de- 
velop a more unselfish attitude is vital. 
We must be willing to sacrifice to safe- 
guard our nation. 

Industry will cooperate wholeheart- 
edly with the Administration in our 
defense effort if given the facts, the 
plan, and are treated fairly in relation- 
ship to government agencies. It be- 
hooves each one of us to study this 
proposition, to analyze our responsibil- 
ity and to cooperate with a great meas- 
ure of tolerance, which I am sure will 
bring about a coordination of efforts 
to crown our National Defense pro- 
gram with ultimate success. 


Drive Begun to Forestall 
Priorities Unemployment 


An intensive drive to forestall 
threatened unemployment due to ma- 
terials priorities was begun in Septem- 
ber by Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt with the announce- 
ment that Labor Supply Officers of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, So- 
cial Security Board, were to begin im- 
mediate surveys in five cities to deter- 
mine the possibility of transferring to 
defense production, personnel and 
plant facilities which will be affected. 

Representatives of the Contract -Dis- 
tribution Division and the Priorities 
Branch of the Labor Division of OPM 
were to accompany the Labor Supply 
Officers and work with local represent- 
atives of labor, management, and State 
Employment Services in formulating a 
plan of action for each community. 

Meadville (Pennsylvania), Evans- 
ville (Indiana), Mansfield (Ohio), 
Quincy (Illinois), and Newton 
(Iowa) are the first cities to be sur- 
veyed, said Mr. McNutt, and the pro- 
gram will be expanded rapidly to 
scores of other areas which may be af- 
fected. These cities have one or more 
of the following consumer industries 
affected by materials priorities: Auto- 


mobiles, zippers, refrigerators, stoves, 
washing machines, and other house- 
hold appliances. 

In instances where the plant can be 
adapted to defense production, the De- 
fense Contract Service will attempt to 
allocate suitable contracts. Where con- 
version is not possible, the Bureau of 
Employment Security and its affiliated 
State employment services will be re- 
sponsible for the registration, place- 
ment, and, where needed, arrange- 
ments for retraining of all workers 
who lose their jobs because of . cur- 
tailed operations. Information will be 
obtained on the date and extent of lay- 
offs and the occupations of workers 
involved. All workers to be laid off 
will be registered at local State em- 
ployment offices, and arrangements 
will be made for voluntary transfer 
and referral of such workers to open- 
ings in defense plants. Where the 
workers are not qualified for referral 
to defense jobs, the State Employment 
Service will arrange with the local vo- 
cational education authorities for 
prompt establishment of training 
courses to prepare these workers for 
specific defense occupations. 








Tax, Personnel, and Procurement 
Problems of Defense Production 


The following article is composed 
of excerpts from the discussion held 
at the September 9 meeting of the 
Cincinnati Control. 

Main speaker was Mr. E. A. Muller, 
President of The King Machine & 
Tool Company of Cincinnati, and Dis- 
trict Chief of the War Department, 
Cincinnati Ordnance District. Others 
quoted here include: Mr. J. F. Allen, 
general discussion leader, of the Amer- 
ican Laundry Machine Company; Mr. 
H. W. Boal of The Andrews Steel 
Company; Mr. W. R. Dice of The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company; Mr. 
Claude W. Hupp of Hagendorn & 
Company; and Mr. Kelley Y. Siddall 
of The Proctor & Gamble Company. 


What National Defense 
Means to Business 


Mr. MULLER: Statistics show that 
the total value of manufacture in our 
country is about 57 billion dollars. Its 
present wholesale trade adds 55 bil- 
lion and retail trade 42 billion. 

Our present defense plans will re- 
quire about 37.5 billion man hours of 
labor, and up to now only 4.5 billion 
man hours have been used. This means 
that 33 billion man hours will be re- 
quired, which would be a full year’s 
work for 16.5 million individuals. 

It does not require much imagina- 
tion to understand the dislocation to 
business which will follow so much 
concentration in one direction. Let us 
consider the machine tool industry for 
an idea of what follows preparation 
for defense. 

In 1938 the output of the industry 
was about 140 million dollars. The re- 
quirements for 1941 are 750 million 
dollars, and the industry is meeting 
this increased schedule. The increase 
in production naturally creates an 
enormous demand for material and la- 
bor which acts to the detriment of 
non-defense business. 

Every effort, of course, will be made 
to find some defense work to which 


the experience, personnel and equip- 
ment of the non-defense business men 
are fitted. But in the interim, suspen- 
sion will follow until new outlets are 
found, and for this reason the govern- 
ment is urging all its contractors to 
sublet to small institutions as large a 
percentage of business as is possible. 


CANNOT SUBLET TO THOSE 
WITHOUT PROPER TOOLS 


In the plant with which I am con- 
nected, large and heavy equipment is 
used, so that small shops can be of no 
service to us unless their equipment is 
suited to our requirements, and usu- 
ally it is not. 

In the Cincinnati office of the Cin- 
cinnati Ordnance District, many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of contracts 
have been placed in a territory which 
comprises the southern half of Ohio 
and Indiana and all of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

Even in the defense industries ma- 
terial is increasingly difficult to pro- 
cure on time, a condition which ne- 
cessitated establishment of the priori- 
ties system. This is a complicated 
piece of business and Washington is 
doing a good job in its regulation. 


TEMPTATION To PiLtE Up 
HuGE INVENTORIES 


With a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness before an industry, there is a 
great temptation to increase inventories 
disproportionately, with the result that 
a temporary shortage follows. How- 
ever, this practice is being frowned 
upon and normal demand will soon 
follow. 

It must be evident that “business as 
usual” is out of the question, and that 
much dislocation is in store for busi- 
ness. In order to determine just what 
the effect of the great concentration on 
defense requirements will be, it would 
be necessary to divine the future, a 
gift that man does not possess. 
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May I express the hope that we, as 
Americans, will be equal to any de- 
mand which may be made upon us. 


Procurement of Materials 


Mr. Boa: There are many rules 
and regulations pertaining to the pri- 
ority scheme, but there are only two 
basic forms that interest the steel in- 
dustry from a sales standpoint. 

One of these is general order M-21 
which became effective September 2 
and tells the steel industry what can 
and cannot be done. 

Every order placed by a buyer with 
a steel mill must be accompanied by 
the second form, PD-73, which re- 
cords what the materials will be used 
for. You must list on PD-73 whether 
or not you have a priority rating— 
whether your rating is A-1, or A-10, 
the lowest number recognized as pref- 
erential. 

On October 15, the securing of steel 
will be tightened, and it may be neces- 
saty to close down civilian operations 
if the necessary priority ratings cannot 
be secured. The orders you now have 
can be filled so long as you give pref- 
erence to the priority orders on the 
books. The defense requirements are 
very urgent and it is not unusual for 
long telephone conversations to be con- 
ducted between manufacturers and offi- 
cials in Washington, often lasting for 
more than three quarters of an hour. 
Another form that may be of interest 
in securing raw materials for produc- 
tion is PD-27 which records the entire 
history of production requirements for 
the materials you need to produce de- 
fense products. 

Mr. Dice: Non-ferrous metals 
have been scarce in comparison to the 
demand for them, and in the zinc in- 
dustry we have been obliged to set 
aside definite percentages of our pro- 
duction of zinc metal and zinc oxide 
which is allocated to defense users by 
the OPM. Although lead has not been 
put under priorities, the demand for it 








has been so great that foreign lead is 
now being imported in substantial vol- 
ume, and arrangement has been made 
whereby domestic users can secure this 
lead through the Metals Reserve Cor- 
poration. Allocation of this lead to 
domestic producers is made by the 
OPM. Demands have been much 
greater than the supplies of lead al- 
lotted monthly since July of this year. 


FULL PRIORITIES COMING FOR 
LEAD, ZINC 


We have experienced difficulties in 
securing certain types of equipment 
and materials for increasing produc- 
tion of some products. The Industry 
Section of the Office of Production 
Management has recommended that 
we be allowed priorities on the equip- 
ment we have requested, but other 
OPM divisions are not convinced that 
the items are sufficiently necessary to 
defense to approve the granting of 
priorities. Because it is difficult for 
us to trace certain products to ultimate 
consumption and classify them as used 
for defense or non-defense purposes, 
we have had to rely on general infor- 
mation in requesting priorities, and 
this does not appear to be very satis- 
factory. Considerable confusion exists 
as to the importance of various items 
for defense purposes. Since the indi- 
cated demand for lead and zinc ap- 
pears to be becoming greater instead 
of easing up, full priorities, with gov- 
ernment allocation of the total produc- 
tion of these two metals, appears to be 
in the offing. 

J. F. ALLEN: A question of Mr. 
Boal: After October 15, 1941, you 
will of course supply defense orders 
first, or those with priority ratings of 
A-10 or better, but how do you plan 
to take care of your regular customers ? 
How far ahead do you accept orders? 

Mr. BoaL: We only accept civilian 
orders for delivery at our convenience 
and at the price in effect at time of 
shipment. It is not required that all 
production be used for defense orders. 
However, every customer with orders 
on our books has been sent form 
PD-73. Many customers do not under- 
stand this form and we have been 
writing them up, leaving out the use 
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of material, before sending them out. 
The customer states the use, signs the 
form before a notary public, and re- 
turns the form to be filed with the 
order, so it can be produced accord- 
ing to the preference rating. 

Mr. ALLEN: How about B rating 
orders ? 

Mr. BoaL: We do not accept any 
orders lower than A-10. It is tu- 
mored that a new order scheduled to 
be effective January 1 will allow you 
to accept orders from jobbers for one- 
tenth of the quantity bought the first 
quarter of 1941, and that will establish 
a preference rating for some com- 
panies of perhaps A-10. 

Mr. ALLEN: What per cent. of the 
steel capacity will be absorbed by de- 
fense work ? 

Mk. Boat: This will depend on how 
buyers order,—that is, whether they 
buy as some have been in the habit of 
doing, namely, buying in advance for 
long periods. If everyone buys ma- 
terial as it is needed and does not 
build up inventory, there may be 
enough to go around. It has been 
reliably stated that there is steel capac- 
ity to take care of all defense require- 
ments, and a good portion of the civil- 
ian market, if deliveries can be made 
as currently needed. 

Some steel executives have stated 
that there are ample facilities for de- 
fense and domestic steel, if their dis- 
tribution is properly planned. 


Additional Plant Facilities and 
the Tax Problem in Amortizing 


Such Facilities 


(Discussion conducted by 
Mr. Siddall and Mr. Hupp) 


QUESTION: Briefly what is the his- 
tory of the amortization deduction con- 
tained in the current Revenue Act? 


ANSWER: The Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National De- 
fense realized first, that the investment 
of hundreds of millions of dollars to 
extend existing facilities was a neces- 
sary and vital part of the national de- 
fense program; and secondly, that sub- 
stantial amounts of private capital 
would not be invested in defense fa- 
cilities unless corporations were per- 
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mitted to amortize such costs over a 
period which would be less than that 
allowed by depreciation provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Methods of procuring new facilities 
for defense were described by the Ad- 
visory Commission as: 


(1) Private ownership with NO gov- 
ernment interest 

(2) Private ownership with govern- 
ment interest—the cost to be re- 
paid to the manufacturer 

(3) Government ownership 

(4) Combination plans—machinery, 
for instance, being owned by the 
Government and the plant pro- 
vided by a private corporation. 


Section 301 of the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940 amends Section 23 of the 
Internal Revenue Code by adding 
thereto subsection (t)—“Amortiza- 
tion Deduction’; the deduction for 
amortization provided in section 124. 
Regulations 103—Section 19 was 
amended by Treasury Decision 5016 
(Approved Oct. 23, 1940) adding 
thereto subsection 124; and was fur- 
ther amended by Treasury Decisions 
5049 of May 29, 1941. 


QUESTION: Who is entitled to de- 
duct from income the amortization of 
defense facilities ? 


ANSWER: Generally speaking, cor- 
porations may elect to deduct amorti- 
zation of emergency facilities over a 
period of sixty months in lieu of the 
deduction for depreciation, if the Ad- 
visory Commission and the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
(as the case may be) have made the 
required certifications. 


QUESTION: Will you define ‘emer- 
gency facility’ ? 


ANSWER: Emergency facility means 
any facility, land, building, machinery 
or equipment or any part thereof, if 


(1) the acquisition of which occurred 
after June 10, 1940, or the con- 
struction, reconstruction, erection, 
or installation of which was com- 
pleted after such date, and 

(2) any part of the construction or 
acquisition of which has been cer- 

(Please turn to page 426) 














How Successful Controllers 


This article is reprinted from the 
September, 1941, issue of American 
Business, a Dartnell Publication, in 
which it ran under the title of “Where 
To Look When You Need a Control- 
ler.” Many members of The Control- 
lers Institute of America were con- 
sulted in the survey made by Dartnell. 
The article, which is more evidence of 
the increasing recognition being ac- 
corded controllership in our industrial 
economy, contains an excellent defini- 
tion of the controller's duties, which is 
reproduced in the lower right-hand 
corner of this page. 

From a recently completed study of 
the experience, training, and business 
background of a large number of suc- 
cessful controllers of large and me- 
dium-sized companies it is evident that 
the average controller comes to his 
position after a long training and ex- 
perience in accounting, finance, and 
clerical duties all of which give him a 
close-up picture of the business which 
employs him as controller. 

From the group of controllers who 
submitted an analysis of their training 
to us, we learn that the average length 
of service with the company now em- 
ploying him is fifteen years. Of course, 
this fifteen years was by no means al- 
ways spent as controller. Figures show 
that controllers work for their com- 
panies an average of six years and nine 
months before becoming controller. 
These years of preparation were spent 
in various jobs such as auditors, cost 
clerks, accounting clerks, bookkeepers, 
credit managers, assistant controllers, 
and office managers. 

Here is a report which gives an un- 
usually clear insight into the previous 
experience of controllers. This con- 
troller now works for a well-rated paint 
company—not a large company, as 
paint companies go in this country, 
but well known in its territory. He 
writes: 

“I have been with our company for 
fourteen years, performing the duties 
of controller since 1932. My first posi- 


Are Trained 


tion with the company was posting on 
a Burroughs machine for about an hour 
a day and stamping bills with a rub- 
ber stamp the remainder of the time. 
My other positions were: Miscellane- 
ous clerk, Burroughs bookkeeper, gen- 
eral ledger bookkeeper, office manager, 
assistant treasurer.” 

Now suppose we look at the ex- 
perience of another man who came to 
his present company as controller. 
Here is his background, as reported 
by himself: 

“I have been employed by this com- 
pany for ten years and eight months. I 
have held the position of controller 
for the entire period, having come to 
the company in that capacity. In addi- 
tion, early in the second year of my 
employment here, I was made secretary 
of the company and a director. 

“Before that for about four years I 
was auditor in charge of accounting 
with a $20,000,000 corporation and 
when this was merged with a larger 
company, national and international, I 
traveled for approximately a year as 
personal representative of the control- 
ler for the parent corporation, being 
interested primarily in matters of ac- 
counting policy in the division offices. 

“Prior to that I was in public ac- 
counting for about five years, part of 
that time associated with a law firm. 
I obtained my C.P.A. by examination 
conducted by the University of Illinois 
in November 1922. Previously, except 
for a year and a half in the United 
States Army and the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, I had various bookkeep- 


ing positions in accounting and audit- 
ing departments of meat packers, 
wholesale jewelers, automobile truck 
companies, railroads, and public utili- 
ties. Back of that I was just a boy 
on the farm.” 

Most of the men who were brought 
to their present companies to assume 
the duties of controller had experience 
surprisingly similar to those who 
worked up from minor positions to the 
controller’s job in one company. Of 
all the controllers who reported, 40.7 
per cent. came to their present company 
as controllers. A few cases show what 
type of experience they had. For ex- 
ample: The controller of a very large 
oil company has been with his present 
company for six and one-half years, 
and came to the company as controller, 
prior to which time he was connected 
with the Department of Justice and in 
practice as a certified public account- 
ant and as a lawyer. He had been 
controller and assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of a large manufacturing company 
for several years, too. 

In another case the controller of a 
well-known city newspaper publishing 
company was a C.P.A. for eleven years 
and also head of the business adminis- 
tration department of a college for 
more than six years. Still another con- 
troller had eleven years of public ac- 
counting work before he took up his 
present work three years ago. 

The controller of a large wholesale 
baking company reports that he has 
been controller for his company for 

(Please turn. to page 428) 





budgeting, and tax problems.” 





“The controller is charged with the duty of maintaining and 
directing the profit control machinery of a business. He governs 
the accounts and finances of a business in the interests of the 
owners or stockholders. He is responsible to the president or the 
board of directors; is present at all board meetings to assist in 
planning; and is in charge of accounting, auditing, inventory, 


—From “‘Where to Look When You Need a Controller,”’ | 
in AMERICAN BUSINESS, a Dartnell Publication, for 
September, 1941. 
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Law That Is Being Made on 


“Cost-Plus” Contracts 








Four Decisions by U. S. Comptroller General L. C. Warren 








Inclusion in Cost of Salary 
Increases and Contributions 
to Employees’ Retirement 
Fund 


According to a recent decision of 
Comptroller General Warren (“De- 
cisions of the Comptroller General of 
the United States,” Vol. 20, June 
1941, page 865), a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contractor may be reimbursed for 
salaries paid its employees transferred 
from one division of the organization 
to another at substantial increases in 
pay, if the contracting officer specifi- 
cally decides that the increased pay is 
reasonable for the services involved, 
within the meaning of Treasury De- 
cision 5,000 controlling amounts pay- 
able under the contract. 

With regard to what is unreasonable 
compensation, Treasury Decision 5,000 
states: “Unreasonable compensation— 
The salaries and compensation for 
services which are treated as a part of 
the cost of performing a contract or 
subcontract include reasonable pay- 
ments for salaries, bonuses, or other 
compensation for services. As a gen- 
eral rule, bonuses paid to employees 
(and not to officers) in pursuance of a 
regularly established bonus system may 
be allowed as a part of the cost of per- 
forming a contract or subcontract. The 
test of allowability is whether the ag- 
gtegate compensation paid to each in- 
dividual is for services actually ren- 
dered incident to, and necessary for, 
the performance of the contract or sub- 
contract, and is reasonable. . 

The contracting officer is designated 
as the person to determine, in each 
case, whether the salaries to be paid 
the transferred employees in their new 
positions are “reasonable.” 

With regard to actual contributions 
made by a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 


tractor to a voluntary retirement fund 
for its employees—as distinguished 
from mere book entries as an accrued 
liability—the Comptroller General has 
decided that these may be regarded as 
a reimbursable item of cost, with the 
understanding that, if the retirement 
plan is discontinued by an employee, 
the government is to receive refunds 
to the contractor of contributions for 
which it has previously paid the con- 
tractor. 

In the case which occasioned Mr. 
Warren’s decision, the contract did not 
specifically provide for reimbursement 
of such an item of cost, nor does 
Treasury Decision 5,000. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Warren stated that “Its gen- 
eral purpose reasonably comes within 
the meaning of paragraph (g) (4), 
section 26.9, of the Treasury Decision, 
which allows, among other things, 
pension and retirement payments to 
administrative office employees, and 
of paragraph (c) (5) (E) of that 
section which covers similar payments 
to factory employees. Accordingly, 
such charges may be properly regarded 
as a reimbursable item of cost.” 


Inclusion of Traveling 
Expenses of Prospective 
Employees 


If the cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor's 
contract provides that expenses of pro- 
curing labor may be included in costs, 
he may ask reimbursement of the gov- 
ernment for “reasonable” traveling ex- 
penses incurred by prospective em- 
ployees who travel to the contractor's 
place of business for interviews regard- 
ing their qualifications for employ- 
ment, even though in some instances 
they are found not qualified. 

In the case studied by Mr. Warren 
before making this decision, the con- 
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tractor had not been in the habit of 
demanding receipts for traveling ex- 
penses of such prospective employees, 
and consequently did not demand them 
of the workers interviewed for em- 
ployment on the cost-plus contract. Mr. 
Warren recommended that the voucher 
submitted by the contractor be paid 
regardless, since the expenditures were 
in accord with his usual procedures, 
were authorized by the contract, and 
had been approved by a representative 
of the contracting officer. 

The voucher was supported by item- 
ized statements of the expenses in- 
curred by the various travelers, to- 
gether with their signed receipts indi- 
cating the payment of such expenses to 
them by the contractor. 


Inclusion of Charges for 
Cashing Employees’ Checks 


Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contractors who 
are required by ‘Construction Division 
Letter No. 75” to provide facilities 
for cashing the payroll checks of their 
employees without any cost to the em- 
ployees, may be reimbursed for reason- 
able amounts paid to banks as activity 
charges in the handling of such check- 
cashing, after such expenditures are 
approved or ratified by the contracting 
officer. 

Whether any particular item of the 
contractor’s expense is reimbursable by 
the government is, of course, depend- 
ent upon the terms of the contract gov- 
erning the work, and whether the item 
is included in lump-sum-fixed fees or 
other payments made. In the decision 
handed down on this matter by Mr. 
Warren, he states that his office “will 
not object to the reimbursement to the 
contractor (for the check-cashing ex- 
pense) under contracts similar to Nos. 

(Please turn to page 427, col. 1) 
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Brief Items from Here and There of Intges 








Tax-Note Sales Pass Billion 
Mark in One Month 


Individuals and corporations bought 
$1,037,000,000 of tax-anticipation notes 
during the month of August, it was an- 
nounced by the Treasury Department 
early in September. 

This means of collecting its taxes in 
advance enabled the Treasury, at the start 
of September, to have a working bal- 
ance of $2,110,811,797—or more than a 
billion dollars over its usual working 
balance at that date. 

The size of this balance, it was re- 
ported, would probably have a marked 
effect on the Treasury’s quarterly financ- 
ing operations, in that during September, 
and perhaps during the calendar year of 
1941, there would be no need for Secre- 
tary Morgenthau to have recourse to the 
open market to raise funds. Weekly sales 
of Treasury bills, however, were to be 
maintained in response to active demand. 

It seemed unlikely that the sale of 
tax-anticipation notes would continue at 
the same rate, since many of the large 
corporations buying Series B notes (to 
yield 0.48 per cent.) had done so to the 
limit of their tax liability, and, more- 
over, did their buying in August so as to 
obtain the maximum of interest. Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation alone purchased 
$150,000,000 of the notes during August. 

It was believed likely, however, that 
six billion to eight billion dollars worth 
of the notes might be sold during the 
current fiscal year, which, together with 
defense bond sales and tax receipts from 
last year’s income, might make further 
open-market new-money financing unnec- 
essary for the remainder of 1941, at least. 


Reich Debt Passes 100 Billion Marks 


The German national debt exceeded, 
for the first time in history, 100 billion 
marks at the end of June, according to 
the return published by the Reich treas- 
ury early in September. At the begin- 
ning of the war the German national 
debt was 37,405,000,000 marks. 


Encyclopedia of Costs 


An international encyclopedia of dis- 
tribution costs in approximately 30 lines 
of business for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury was issued in September by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The compendium, entitled “Distribu- 
tion Costs—An International Digest,” 


brings together in one volume a summary 
of all the available surveys of distribu- 
tive costs, margins and profits. It sum- 
marizes, for example, department store 
operating costs in the United States for 
19 years, in England for nine years, and 
in Germany for 11 years. 

The encyclopedia was compiled by 
Professor Malcolm P. McNair, Profes- 
sor Stanley F. Teele and Miss Frances G. 
Mulhearn, research assistant, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Julius Hirsch, European 
authority on marketing, who is now in 
this country, associated with the New 
School for Social Research. 


National Debt Nears 
51 Billion 


The statement of the United States 
Treasury for September 4 revealed that 
the national debt has reached $50,932,- 
896,913.87, as compared with $43,903,- 
331,716.01 for the same date a year ago. 

The value of monetary gold held by 
the Treasury was reported at $22,718,- 
692,343.95 as compared to the $20,912,- 
737,723.16 of a year ago. 


Appointment of Controller By 
Directors Would Help Safeguard 
Stockholders, Says Author 


In an article entitled “Safeguarding the 
Interests of Corporate Stockholders,” 
which appears in the September issue of 
“The Journal of Accountancy,” Mr. Vic- 
tor Z. Brink says of controllership: 

“Another important development in re- 
cent years has been the greater recogni- 
tion and authority accorded the controller. 
The rise to prominence of the control- 
ler has come largely through a recog- 
nition of the benefits to be obtained in 
the individual corporation from more 
complete financial analysis and control. 
This in itself serves the stockholders in 
the sense that anything which increases 
the efficiency of the enterprise in turn 
benefits the stockholders. There has de- 
veloped in addition the belief that the 
controller can further serve stockholder 
interests by being made directly respon- 
sible to the board of directors rather than 
to an executive officer of the corporation. 
The Controllers Institute supports this 
plan and recommends its adoption. 

“The division of authority within the 
corporate ofganization has certain basic 
limitations which impair the practicabil- 
ity of this plan in many situations. Never- 
theless the greater authority and inde- 
pendence of the controller who is ap- 


pointed by the board of directors is 
definitely a contribution toward safe- 
guarding the stockholder’s interests. Its 
possibilities deserve to be studied further 
by independent groups and means devel- 
oped by which the limitations can be min- 
imized without impairing the internal 
efficiency of the operating organization 
itself.” 


Making Controller's Report 
Interesting and Clear 


Of especial interest to controllers 
everywhere is an article in the September 
issue of “National Auditgram” entitled 
“Monthly Report to Board of Directors,” 
which is submitted by the committee on 
technical research and information of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 

The article was compiled in response 
to a request by a member as to what other 
bank controllers were doing to make their 
monthly reports to the board of direc- 
tors less stereotyped and more interesting. 

Some of the “essential points” outlined 
by the committee in its answer are: 1) 
Brevity is the greatest criterion of an 
audit report. 2) Time is the essence of op- 
erations, especially under the new Wage- 
Hour Act and also due to the fact that 
most directors are men of affairs and 
their time should be conserved. 3) The 
use of an audit committee on the Board 
of Directors may accomplish all the nec- 
essary requirements and still preserve the 
time of the main Board. 4) The use of 
graphs and charts may provide the inter- 
esting part of an audit program and 
prove of marked interest to the average 
business man Board of Directors due to 
fast visualization. 


Reducing Non-Defense Spending 
To Stave Off Inflation 


The Citizens Emergency Committee on 
Nondefense Expenditures published, in 
September, a pamphlet entitled ‘America 
Needs Your Voice,” a call to Americans 
to let their desire for reduction of non- 
essential spending in defense times to be 
known to their neighbors, friends and 
Congressmen. 

Containing a foreword entitled “Amer- 
ica Must Face the Facts,” by Chairman 
Henry M. Wriston, the pamphlet out- 
lines our present national fiscal situation, 
relates it to the local community and to 
the home, points out where reductions in 
spending can be effected, and how badly 
they are needed, and asks the reader to 
“do his bit” in spreading information on 
the drive. 
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Management in Transition 

The annual report of the American 
Management Association, entitled ‘“Man- 
agement in Transition,’ contains an edi- 
torial by Mr. Alvin E. Dodd which should 
interest all executives. Mr. Dodd writes 
on “Changing the Course of the Stream” 
in management; points out that “business 
as usual is over’; that management must 
forget its old habits of conservatism in a 
market that has changed from a consum- 
er’s market to a war market. In Mr. 
Dodd’s simile, management must do the 
impossible, like the cow that was caught 
in a flood, faced with drowning or climb- 
ing a nearby tree, and elected to climb 
the tree. 


Cost of Living Rises 
4.7 Per Cent. in Year 


It cost wage earners’ families 4.7 per 
cent. more to live in August 1941 then it 
did in August 1940, according to a report 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The cost of living is now 24.7 
per cent. above April 1933, the depres- 
sion low, and 11.6 below August 1929, 
according to the board. 

Food costs in August 1941 were 1.3 
per cent. higher than in July 1941; rents 
were two-tenths of one per cent. higher; 
clothing nine-tenths of one per cent.; coal 
1.5 per cent.; and sundries one-tenth of 
one per cent. 

The purchasing power of the dollar 
was 111.9 cents in August, the board said, 
as compared with 117.1 cents in August 
1940, 98.9 cents in August 1929, and 100 
cents in 1923. 


Prices Hit Twelve-Year 
Peak in August 

Long-prophesied, a sharp rise in whole- 
sale commodity prices was reflected in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ commodity 
index of approximately 900 wholesale 
price series during the last week of Au- 
gust. Paced by marked upturns in farm 
product and processed foods prices, the 
index advanced 0.7 per cent. in seven 
days. 

Lumber, cotton, woolen textiles, cloth- 
ing and other industrial groups revealed 
substantially higher prices. The current 
index stands at 90.6 per cent. of the 1926 
average. 

For the month of August, wholesale 
commodity prices rose 1.6 per cent. to the 
highest level in 12 years. 

The index, early in September, showed 
an average which was 16.6 per cent. 
above that for the corresponding week 
of 1940, and 20.8 per cent. higher than 
for August, 1939. 


Billion Per Month 


for Defense 


Defense expenditures for July and Au- 
gust, the first two months of the U. S. 
Treasury’s 1942 fiscal year, amounted to 
$2,015,311,749, of which lend-lease aid 
contributed only $100,796,648, it was an- 
nounced early in September. 

While it is expected that the billion- 
dollar-per-month rate will increase, no 
large expansion is looked for until next 
spring. The Treasury Department stated 
that its estimate of 1941-1942 fiscal year 
expenditures at $19,000,000,000 might not 
be far from the mark. 


Defense Bond Sales Off 


Sales of defense savings bonds fell to 
$265,606,000 in August, the lowest 
monthly total since the program began 
on May 1, the Treasury announced early 
in September. July sales totaled $342,- 
132,000. 


July Registrations Over 
Half Billion 


Registrations effective during July, 1941 
under the Securities Act of 1933 amounted 
to $648,401,000, according to an analysis 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Subdivision of the Trading and Exchange 
Division. Of this amount $290,785,000 
was proposed for sale for the account of 
issuers, which compares with $149,233,- 
000 in June, 1941 and $195,286,000 in 
July, 1940. A single issue of three per 
cent. Convertible Debenture Bonds, due 
1956, of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, offered to the stock- 
holders of the company at par, accounted 
for four-fifths of the registrations for sale 
by issuers in the month. 


AMA To Hold Office 


Problem Conference 


The next Office Management Confer- 
ence to be held by the American Manage- 
ment Association has been announced for 
October 22-23 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, and will center on “Of- 
fice Problems in a War Economy.” 

Topics for discussion include: ‘Salary 
Standardization,” ‘Ability and Aptitude 
Tests,” “Control of Overtime,” ‘Labor 
Organization in the Office Field,” “De- 
velopments in Office Equipment,” “Job 
Evaluation,” “Measuring Office Output,” 
“Place of Office Manager in Personnel 
Organization,” “Better Office Supervi- 
sion,” and “Measuring Employee Atti- 
tudes.” 


Government Experts Profess Puzzlement 
on What Is a Non-Defense Expenditure 


Recent authorization by the U. S. Sen- 
ate of a committee to recommend reduc- 
tions of non-defense expenditures has 
caused government experts to ask where 
the line may be drawn between what is 
and what is not a defense expenditure. 

It is confidently stated by persons in 
the government that few, if any, govern- 
ment agencies have failed to escape work 
of one kind or another either directly or 
indirectly bearing on upon the defense 
effort. 

As a special example, the activities of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in defense work are quoted. Scores of 
SEC personnel are doing full-time de- 
fense work, as is Leon Henderson. All 
registration statements covering new se- 
curities issues filed with the Commission 
are now checked with defense priorities 
officials whenever they involve capital to 
be used for labor or materials. The Com- 
mission also cooperated with the Treas- 
ury in connection with its freezing of 
foreign assets and with regard to the 
liquidation of British security holdings 
in this country. The possibility of ob- 
taining quarterly reports from a large 
number of corporations is being studied 
by the SEC, at the request of Leon Hen- 
derson. One of the Commission's larg- 
est jobs at the present, is to watch the 
unregulated commodities markets for the 
OPA. Cooperation of the SEC with 
the OPA is so close, it is said, that the 
assistant director of the Commission’s 
trading and exchange division has an of- 
fice at the defense agency. 


Business Volume of Pittsburgh 
Region Hits All-Time High 


With industrial plants already operat- 
ing at 100 per cent. of capacity, trade 
gains lifted the volume of business in the 
Pittsburgh district to the highest levels 
of history in August, according to the 
business index of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The index, which covers industrial pro- 
duction, originating shipments, and trade, 
rose to 148.6 per cent. of the 1923-25 
average, which is taken as the normal 
base. This compared with a peak of 125.2 
per cent. in March, 1937, and a high 
mark of 126.4 per cent. in July, 1929. 

That the gain was not halting was in- 
dicated by the fact that the level of busi- 
ness was much higher at the beginning 
of September than a month before. 
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Morgenthau Would Release 
Reserves of Farm Products 


Speaking to the Advertising Club of 
Boston on September 9, Secretary Mor- 
genthau declared that while most of the 
well-publicized activities of the govern- 
ment in checking the growth of inflation 
have been directed toward the curtail- 
ment of consumer demand, the problem 
should be attacked from the opposite di- 
rection, too, by increasing the supply of 
goods available to the consumer wherever 
it can be done without encroaching on the 
defense program. 

“The most effective way to prevent a 
damaging rise in prices is, quite simply, 
to release surpluses from storage,” stated 
Mr. Morgenthau. “I wonder if the house- 
wife knows, when she pays 15 per cent. 
more than she did a year ago for a bag 
of flour, that our supply of wheat is the 
largest on record, and that 498,000,000 
bushels of several years’ crops are avail- 
able in our neighbor democracy of Can- 
ada. 

“It is true that only three months ago 
a rigid quota was applied to the im- 
portation of wheat from Canada with the 
ultimate objective of keeping up the price 
of wheat in this country. But it is also 
true that only the other day the quota 
on sugar from Cuba was enlarged so 
substantially as to absorb most of the 
reserve stocks in that country. 

“It seems to me desirable and necessary 
that we now follow the example set in 
the case of Cuban sugar and permit the 
entry of Canadian wheat in larger volume. 

“Here in this country we have large 
reserve stocks of farm products of many 
kinds which should be released for con- 
sumption as fast as is mecessary to pre- 
vent unreasonable price rises.” 

Increased production and release of 
consumer products not conflicting with 
defense demands, pointed out Mr. Mor- 
genthau, will drain off the over-balancing 
supply of money causing high demand 
and raised prices as surely as will high 
taxes, tax-anticipation notes, curtailment 
of consumers’ installment credit, and the 
sale of Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. 


Trends and Problems in Federal Taxation 


Mr. J. A. Phillips, a member of the 
committee on federal taxation of the 
American Institute of Accountants con- 
tributes to the September issue of “The 
Journal of Accountancy” an article en- 
titled, “Trends and Problems in Federal 


Taxation,” which may be read with in- 
terest by controllers dealing with those 
problems and those trends. 


American Defense Production 
To Double in October—Biggers 


John Biggers, former director of the 
production division of the OPM, and 
recently appointed Minister to London 
in charge of synchronizing defense pro- 
duction, stated, as he left by clipper for 
Lisbon on September 9, that the rate of 
American Defense production would be 
doubled in September and October. 


Milwaukee Control Program 


The Milwaukee Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America has issued 
a complete program for 1941-1942, in 
booklet form, which contains the dates 
of Control meetings for the new fiscal 
year, names of speakers and the topics 
of addresses they will deliver. 

Also contained in the program book- 
let are the names, telephone numbers and 
business affiliations of members of the 
Milwaukee Control; a list of the officers 
and directors of the Control, its past 
presidents, and the “Duties of A Control- 
ler,” as defined by the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. The program booklet 
was adopted as a result of suggestions 
and answers received to a questionnaire 
mailed to Control members. 


Billion Dollar Increase in 
Manufacturers’ Inventories 


Inventories in the hands of manufac- 
turers were increased by more than 11; 
billions of dollars during the first seven 
months of this year according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Total holdings as of the end of July 
were estimated to be valued at approxi- 
mately 13 billion dollars. The accumu- 
lation during July—almost 300 million 
dollars—was as large as it has been for 
any one month since the Defense Program 
became effective last September, it was 
said. 

The Department of Commerce index of 
manufacturers’ inventories increased 3 
points during the month to reach 131 at 
the end of July. Reports from manufac- 
turers indicated that this rise occurred 
essentially in the raw material and semi- 
finished goods inventories. Although part 
of the rise represents increased costs, the 
recent growth in the volume of inven- 
tories is necessary to sustain the current 





high levels of industrial activity, the re- 
port said, 

All of the industry groups contributed 
to the inventory rise with the exception 
of the automobile and auto equipment 
industry. The closing of the model year 
during July with the consequent reduc- 
tion in stocks accounted for a decline 
of 14 points from the June index of auto- 
mobile holdings. 

The value of manufacturers’ shipments 
declined during July, the index moving 
from 191 in June to 184. Although this 
was the first month since July of 1940 
that the value of shipments failed to 
move upward, the July rate of shipments 
was still higher than that of any previous 
month except June of this year. 

Seasonal factors were largely respon- 
sible for the decline, although the ever- 
increasing pressure for deliveries indi- 
cates that manufacturers are finding it 
more and more difficult to meet defense 
and civilian requirements. Until mate- 
rial shortages are overcome and new fa- 
cilities are brought into production, fur- 
ther substantial increases in shipments 
cannot be expected. 

Both seasonal factors and production 
bottlenecks are much more acute in the 
durable goods industries than in the non- 
durable industries. The durables showed 
a sharper drop than did the nondurables. 
The shipments index for the former de- 
clined from 233 in June to 222 in July, 
while the index of nondurable goods de- 
liveries went from 154 to 151. 

Demand for durable goods continued 
to increase in July, the index of new 
orders moving upward 11 points from 
June to reach 341. However, orders 
placed with nondurable goods manufac- 
turers, reflected the usual seasonal de- 
cline, the index dropping from 164 in 
June to 157 in July. Total new business 
in July was maintained at the high rate 
of June as the index of new orders held 
at 228 compared to 229 in June, the De- 
partment of Commerce reported. 


Employment Services Fill Half Million 
Jobs in July 


Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt has announced that 499,000 de- 
fense and non-defense jobs were filled by 
the State Employment Services during 
July. This was contrary to the usual 
June-July decline—6 per cent. more than 
during the previous month and 62 per 
cent. above July of last year. 
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What Financial Statements Mean 

An explanation of financial statements 
and the corporation balance sheet, de- 
signed to make them more readily under- 
standable to average investors and lay- 
men, is contained in a pamphlet issued 
by the American Institute of Account- 
ants, which is being given current dis- 
tribution in this State by The New York 
State Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants. The Society has active chapters in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Albany. 

The pamphlet was issued because of 
the increased public interest in business 
news and financial reports, and because 
many investors are found to be uncer- 
tain as to the meaning of items and 
terms appearing in financial statements of 
corporations. The material was prepared 
with the cooperation of leading business 
executives and accountants. 

Fourteen simple points are listed for 
the investor to bear in mind when analy- 
zing balance sheets and statements of 
income and surplus. These state that the 
value of a share of stock in a going com- 
pany usually depends upon earnings 
rather than assets; that the trend in earn- 
ings over a period may be more signifi- 
cant than over a single year; that such 
words as “assets,” “liabilities,” ‘‘surplus” 
and “reserves” have technical meanings 
somewhat different from their ordinary 
meanings; and that the report of the in- 
dependent auditor, which accompanies 
most published financial statements, ex- 
presses his professional opinion only as 
to whether or not the statements ade- 
quately present the earnings and status of 
the company in accordance with accepted 
accounting principles. 

“Financial statements cannot be sim- 
ple,” says the pamphlet, “because they 
report the complex operations of modern 
business. But financial statements are 
not mysterious. They give helpful in- 
formation to anyone who understands 
their fundamental nature and purpose 
and takes the trouble to study them.” 

It points out that the balance sheet 
does not tell the whole story about a busi- 
ness: “Many important facts which affect 
a company’s welfare cannot be found in 
its financial statements. For example: 
ability of the managing executives, gen- 
eral business prospects and the outlook 
for the industry as a whole, taxes and 
tariffs, federal and state legislation. For 
such information the investor should con- 
sult annual reports of the company’s of- 
fices, government bulletins, the financial 
press and similar sources.” 


Exports to Britain Rise- 
Those to Japan Halved 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reported in September that exports 
of this country to the United Kingdom 
in the first half of the current year were 
74 per cent. greater than in the first six 
months of last year. Exports to Japan, 
the report stated, had dropped 50 per cent. 

Shipments to British Empire countries 
and to Latin America represented 62 and 
19 per cent. respectively of the value of 
total United States exports in the six 
months. In the first half of 1940 they 
represented only 41 and 15 per cent. of 
all United States exports. 

Among the significant increases in ex- 
ports to British Empire countries were a 
rise of from $11,000,000 to $54,000,000 
in the value of shipments to Egypt in the 
initial six-months’ periods of 1940 and 
1941 respectively; to the Union of South 
Africa, from $41,000,000 to $77,000,000. 

The most impressive increase in the 
export figures to Latin America was one 
of from $45,000,000 to $70,000,000 in 
shipments to Mexico. 


27 YEARS OF TAX INCREASES 

“Tax Facts and Figures,” an 80- 
page booklet published in September 
by The Tax Foundation, a non-profit 
organization at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, emphasizes the “‘soar- 
ing cost” of government during the 
last decade of deficit spending and 
compares the fiscal situation of the 
United States in 1941 with that of 
1914, pointing out that “defense costs 
must be piled on an already burdened 
economy.” 

The report says that federal, state 
and local governments were collecting 
no more than $2,000,000,000 a year 
in taxes at the beginning of the World 
War in 1914, but today “the people 
of the United States contribute upward 
of $14,500,000,000 a year toward the 
cost of governing themselves, and even 
this huge sum only partly offsets the 
total expenditures.” 

“The ratio of taxes to national in- 
come,” the report continues, “has 
risen to 20 per cent. in 1940, com- 
pared to only six per cent. in 1913. 
The ratio of expenditures to national 


income has ballooned to 27.5 per cent. 
in 1940, where in 1913 it was but eight 
per cent. 

“Before the World War the Federal 
Government alone owed $1,000,000,- 
000. Today it owes more than $50,- 
000,000,000 and the debt in the near 
distant future is already estimated at 
$100,000,000,000 or $4,000 for every 
single family in the country.” 

It is emphasized that “since 1913 
government expenditures multiplied 
nearly seven times—from slightly un- 
der $3,000,000,000 to almost $20,- 
000,000,000 in 1940.” 
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PRAISES FACTUAL BASIS 
OF REPORT ON MANUALS 
To Managing Director 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA: 





I have just gone through the report on 
“Controllers’ Manuals of Instruction,” 
which came the other day. I think this is 
an excellent project, of which the Commit- 
tee on Technical Information and Research 
and The Institute may well be proud. 

I was particularly glad to note that no 
effort was made to “‘sell” the use of man- 
uals and that all comment concerning them 
was presented on an entirely factual basis. 
In addition, the Committee is to be com- 
mended for making an interesting and read- 
able presentation of what could be a very 
dry subject. 

JOHN H. MacDoNALp 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


YEAR BOOK USED FOR REFERENCE 
AND INSPIRATION 
To Managing Director 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA: 

We find the Year Book very valuable 
as reference material as well as a source 
of inspiration. The papers and discus- 
sions are full of excellent material which 
we intend to abstract and file by sub- 
jects. 

In connection with ready reference, we 
suggest that every three or five years a 
complete cumulative index be compiled 
so that anyone will be able to find all 
references with a maximum of speed. 

HuGo KUECHENMEISTER 
Ed. Schuster & Company, Inc. 














Selling Defense Bonds through Pay 
Allotment Plans 


On May 1, 1941, the United States 
Treasury opened its campaign to sell 
Defense Bonds, and one type of sell- 
ing which is growing by leaps and 
bounds is the sale to the workers 
through allotments of their pay. This 
type of selling is desirable for several 
reasons which may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. To obtain the cash necessary to make 
up the Treasury deficit growing out 
of the defense program. 


2. To spread the cost of defense as widely 
as possible in order to give every 
American a sense of direct participa- 
tion, thereby strengthening national 
morale. 


3. To reduce the available purchasing 
power in order to prevent or reduce 
inflation. 


4. To create a reserve in the hands of 
workmen themselves against the eco- 
nomic adjustment which will follow 
after the defense emergency. 


CONTINUITY OF PURCHASES 
ESSENTIAL 


To finance the “Billions for De- 
fense’” it will be necessary to do more 
than buy a bond. There must be a 
continuity of purchases. Workers are 
being educated to “Buy a bond a 
month” or at least systematically to 
set aside something out of wages each 
pay day for this purpose. The Treas- 
ury Department feels that the most 
practical way for workers to do this is 
to have them authorize their employer 
to make a fixed deduction from their 
pay each pay period and when amounts 
accumulated are sufficient, to purchase 
a bond for the employee. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the three types of bonds 
which constitute the present series of 
defense bonds. This information is 
readily available in Treasury Depart- 
ment pamphlets which will be made 
available in sufficient quantities for dis- 
tribution to every employee. Since 


By Harry C. Gretz 





EXHIBIT | 


PAY ALLOTMENT PLAN FOR PURCHASE OF 
UNITED STATES DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS—SERIES E 
icy 74 2) Gal Lt 2 aN , 1941. 


United States Defense Savings Bonds, described on the following page, may be 
purchased through the Company under the pay allotment plan described below. 


Employee Authorizations. 

Employees desirous of using this Plan should fill in an Authorization Form 
showing the amount to be deducted each pay period, the denomination desired 
(which should be the lowest amount necessary to complete the purchase at the 
earliest date), and the registration data. 

Authorizations may be in any amount desired, subject only to a minimum deduc- 
tion of 50 cents for employees paid weekly, $1.00 for employees paid bi-weekly or 
semi-monthly, and $2.00 for employees paid monthly. Larger allotments will, of 
course, be accepted. 

Authorizations will continue until cancelled by the employee or upon death or 
separation from the service and any accumulated amounts not used in the purchase 
of bonds will be refunded. Employees should notify the Company promptly of any 
change in the registration data or address to which the bonds should be sent. 


Form of Registration. 

In filling in the Registration information, give the full name of the owner and 
co-owner or beneficiary, if any. If there are two given names, an initial may be 
substituted for one. Each name should be preceded by the title “Mr.,” “Mrs.,” 
or ‘Miss’ and in the case of a married woman her own given name should be 
used, not that of her husband. Examples: 

Individual Owner: Mr. John A. Jones 

Owner and Co-Owner: Mr. John A. Jones or Mrs. Ella S. Jones 

Owner and Beneficiary: Mr. John A. jones, payable on death to 
Miss Mary E. Jones. 


Purchase and Delivery of Bonds. 

Each time the accumulated deductions equal the cost price of a bond, the Com- 
pany wiil arrange to purchase the bond in behalf of the employee and have the 
Government deliver it by registered mail direct to the employee. 


Amendment or Termination of the Plan. 
This Plan may be amended or terminated by the Company at any time upon no- 
tice to the employee. 


| 
| 











INVESTORS IN FREEDOM 


Organization of state and community committees to sell de- 
fense bonds is a vital part of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment’s program to make every American an investor in his own 
freedom. Mr. Gretz heads a New York State technical advisory 
service in connection with the sale of bonds through payroll al- 
lotment plans. This type of sale has been endorsed by the thou- 
sands of employers who have put it into practice. 

As assistant controller of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Mr. Gretz has had experience with payroll al- 
lotment plans since July 1, 1938, when American Telephone and 
Telegraph inaugurated a plan to permit employees to invest in 
United States Baby Bonds through systematic savings. 
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there is growing interest among both 
employees and employers, it appeared 
more desirable to limit this article to a 
discussion of the steps necessary to the 
establishment of a pay allotment plan. 


THE PLANS 


Announcements to employees are 
usually made through the distribution 
of a so-called “Plan.” The hundreds 
and even thousands of Plans already 
in operation run all the way from a 
single sheet to a pamphlet of several 
pages. Some companies make the an- 
nouncement through their company 
magazines, others in the form of a 
letter signed by a company official 
transmitting Treasury Department lit- 
erature which gives the details. Sim- 
plicity is most desirable. Exhibit I 
shows a short form of “Plan” which 
contains all of the essentials. 

The worker’s part in the operation 
of a Plan consists of preparing and 
signing a “Pay Roll Allotment Au- 
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thorization” form, which he hands to 
his employer. Standard printed forms 
for this purpose, Exhibit 2, will be 
made available by the United States 
Treasury Department. However, em- 
ployers should feel free to use their 
own forms for this purpose if they so 
desire. 


DEDUCTION LisT PREPARED TO Fit 
PAYROLL PROCEDURE 


From these Pay Roll Allotment Au- 
thorizations the employer prepares a 
suitable payroll deduction list to fit his 
particular payroll procedure. The de- 
ductions made in accordance with this 
list are posted to a suitable ledger 
record, such as Exhibit 3. The record 
illustrated provides for six years and 
is printed on the back of the Pay Roll 
Allotment Authorization card furnished 
by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, so that the full record is on a 
single card. Since the amount allotted 
each pay roll period is a constant, as 
entered at the head of the record, a 
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simple check-mark in the appropriate 
space is an adequate indication of pay- 
ment, although actual amounts may be 
entered if desired. At the end of each 
month the check marks for the month 
are counted and extended, and the 
“Net Credit End of Month” is com- 
puted and entered in the column pro- 
vided. 

The aggregate amount of deductions 
are determined for each pay period and 
most companies have been depositing, 
with approval of the Treasury, an 
equivalent amount in a special bank 
account restricted to payments for 
bonds or refunds to employees in the 
event of cancellation. For smaller com- 
panies it may be desirable to purchase 
stamps each pay period where the de- 
ductions are less than the cost of a 
bond, and paste the stamps in a de- 
fense stamp album provided for this 
purpose by the government. Where 
such books are used the name of the 
employee should be shown on the book 
for proper identification. 





By 


PAY ROLL ALLOTMENT AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF 
UNITED STATES SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 





To 


(Employee) 





© cterotsianiename 


I hereby authorize you to deduct from my earnings each 


effective with the pay roll ending 
amount $__.__________... has accumulated to my credit, to purchase and deliver to me a United States Series 
E Savings Bond maturity value of $_-_-___._. 
after until (a) Termination of my employment, (b) Written notice by me of the cancelation of this allot- 


(Company) 


the amount of 





(Pay-roll period) 





Each time the required 


Such deduction shall continue each pay period there- 





(Amount of Allotment) 



































Witness 


A i e (Division) 
ment, or (c) Termination of this allotment arrangement by you. 
I understand that no interest is to be paid by the company on any accumulated funds, 
Register bonds in the name of and deliver to: (Department) 
Miss 
ong Show gi iddi initial, and 
Mr. (Show given name, middle name or initial, and surname) (Location) 
(Number and street) (City or town) (State) 
Address of Co-owner or beneficiary if different from above— 
Miss (Occupation) 
TR Feige ce seen wense saan snes cans nienaaensnqamannns saananes 
Mr. (Show given name, middle name or initial, and surname) 
noe. & (Working Number) 
(Number and street) (City or town) (State) 


This allotment is made in accordance with the terms and conditions of the Pay Roll Allotment Plan for 
the purchase of Series E United States Savings Bonds, the receipt of a copy of which I hereby acknowledge. 





(Social Security Number) 














Date Address 





(Signature of employee) 


(Special Information) 





(Number and street) 


16—22610 


‘ (City or town) 
Note.—The purchaser of a Savings Bond, if an individual, may designate one individual co-owner or beneficiary— 
but not both. Full name, not initials, and address must be noted. 


(State) 
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APPLIED TO| NET 
OF BOND 
19 


O/ ZO; wm [> uejelzi>| zi alu] r4zo0 


0] Z/O;m/>lelel zj>|ziale 


SERIES E BoNps Most SUITABLE 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


A glance down the column. “Net 
Credit End of Month” will indicate 
when sufficient funds have accumulated 
to permit purchase of a bond. A spe- 
cial mark is sometimes shown in ad- 
vance in the appropriate column oppo- 
site the month in which the bond will 
be purchased if deductions continue 
without interruption, in order to make 
doubly sure that the bond will be pur- 
chased within the proper month. 

Since Series E Bonds are the ones 
which are most suitable for the aver- 
age employee, most pay allotment plans 
limit purchases to this type of bond. 
Also, it is to the subscriber's advantage 
for him to obtain his bond at as early a 
date as possible so that interest ac- 
cruals will begin, therefore the small- 
est denomination, which has an issue 
price of $18.75, is recommended for 
most cases. Larger denominations are 
usually advisable only where the 
monthly allotment exceeds $18.75. 

A listing of bonds to be purchased 


PURCHASE END OF 
MONTH 
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DEPT. & LOCATION DEDUCTION 


APPLIED TO 
PURCHASE 
OF BOND 


PERIODS 
1 2 3 4 


END OF 
MONTH 


YEAR 19 





EXHIBIT 3—LEDGER RECORD 


is made from the ledger cards each 
month on a suitable form, showing for 
each owner: 

Name and Address 

Name of Co-owner or Beneficiary 


Address of Co-owner or Beneficiary, if 
different from that of owner 


PAY-ROLL PERIOD 





ist DEDUCTION 


ISSUE PRICE 


APPLIED 10 
PURCHASE | END OF 
2 3 | OF BOND MONTH 


YEAR 19 


O/Z/O;M)siejulz/ >i zi aie} r4zoz 


J 
F 
M 
A 
M 
J 
J 
A 
s 


Address to which bond should be mailed, 
if different from that of owner. 

Number of Bonds for each owner (usu- 
ally one) 

Maturity Value of Bonds 

Unit Issuance Price 

Amount of Remittance 


(Please turn to page 433) 
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LIST OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
TO BE PURCHASED UNDER PAYROLL ALLOTMENT PLAN OF 





(Name of Company) 





(Address) 


NAME OF OWNER AND CO-OWNER OR BENEFICIARY, AND ADDRESS*® 





DEPARTMENT OR DIVISION 


DENOMINATION 


Total Cost 
Maturity Value Price 











See ee 








EXHIBIT 4—INDIVIDUAL LISTING TO ISSUING AGENT 
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FLOW CHART 


ALLOTMENTS AND PURCHASES OF BONDS UNDER 


PAYROLL ALLOTMENT PLAN FOR UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 





EMPLOYEE 





J 

















EXECUTE PAYROLL ALLOT- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION AND 
FORWARD TO ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT. 











ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT 





v 


RECEIVE NOTICE FROM 
COMPANY TREASURER STAT- 
ING THAT BONO 1S TO BE 
PURCHASED AND GIVING 
PERTINENT DETAILS. 








VERIFY CORRECTNESS OF 
DETAILS OF BONDS UPON 
RECEIPT FROM FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OR POST- 











1N CASE OF ANY ERROR, 
RETURN BOND TO COMPANY 


AFTER RECEIPT OF BONDS 
IN ACCEPTABLE FORM, DE- 
POSIT THEM IN SECURE 
PLACE. THEREAFTER ALL 





TREASURER WITH SIGNED 
STATEMENT COVERING COR} 





RECTION TO BE MADE. 














REVIEW SIGNED ALLOTMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR COR- 





RECTNESS. 


Pe 











COMPANY 
TREASURER 


FILL IN REVERSE SIDE OF 
ALLOTMENT AUTHORIZATION 
WITH RESPECT TO NAME OF 
EMPLOYEE, DEPARTMENT AND 
DIVISION, ETC., ANO INDI- 
CATE WONTH IN WHICH 
BONO SHOULD BE PUR- 
CHASED BY SHOWING OOL- 
LAR MARK OPPOSITE AP= 
PROPRIATE MONTH IN COL~ 
UWN HEADED "APPLIED TO 
PURCHASE OF BOND. * 





MATTERS RELATING TO THE 
BONOS WILL BE HANDLED 
DIRECTLY BY THE OWNER 
WITH THE AUTHORIZED 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. 





























SHOW AMOUNT OF ALLOT- 
WENT ON PAYROLL FOR 
PURPOSE OF FIGURING NET 
AMOUNT TO BE PAID. 





PREPARE VOUCHER CHECK 
AT END OF EACH PAY PERI- 
OO FOR AMOUNTS ALLCTTED, 
ANO SEND TO TREASURER 
FOR DEPOSIT IN SPECIAL 














BANK ACCOUNT. 





ENTER THE AMOUNT OF AL~ 
LOTMENTS ACCUMULATED ON 
REVERSE SIDE OF ALLOT- 





WENT AUTHORIZATION IN 
COLUMN §=HEADED 8 "NET 
CREOIT ENO OF MONTH.” 











J 














Y 


WHEN ACCUMULATIONS. ARE 
SUFFICIENT TO PURCHASE 
A BOND ENTER ISSUE PRICE 
THEREOF ON REVERSE OF 
ALLOTWENT AUTHORIZATION 
IN COLUMN HEADED "AP- 
PLIEO TO PURCHASE OF 
BONO" AND BRING FORWARD 
ANY BALANCE LEFT OVER 
TO COLUMN HEADED "NET 
CREOIT END OF MONTH.* 





PREPARE EACH MONTH A 
LIST OF BONDS TO BE 
PURCHASED (IN QUADRU- 
PLICATE) FOR EACH TYPE 
OF BOND, 1.€., E, F AND 
@ ANDO FORWARD FIRST 
THREE COPIES, WITH SEPA- 
RATE VOUCHER CHECK FOR 
EACH TYPE TO BE PUR- 
CHASEO, TO COMPANY 
TREASURER, QUADRUPLI- 
CATE COPY RETAINED. 














: 


— 








co 














DEPOSIT CHECKS FOR AL- 
LOTMENTS IN SPECIAL 
BANK ACCOUNT DESIGNATED 
"EMPLOYEES' PAYROLL AL- 
LOTMENT ACCOUNT - UNITED 





STATES SAVINGS BONDS." 





MAINTAIN SEPARATE COM- 
BINED CASH BOOK AND 
BANK REGISTER TO RECORD 
TRANSACTIONS AFFECTING 
THE SPECIAL BANK AC- 
COUNT. 

















FEDERAL 

RESERVE 

BANK OR 
POSTMASTER 





UPON RECEIPT OF LISTS OF 
BONDS TO BE PURCHASED 
WITH ACCOMPANYING VOUCH- 
ER CHECKS, RECONCILE 
AMOUNTS OM LISTS WITH 
AMOUNTS OF RESPECTIVE 
VOUCHER CHECKS. 





DELIVER ORIGINALS OF 
LISTS AND VOUCHER 
CHECKS «= TO FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OR POST- 











MASTER OW LAST WORKING 
Oay OF MONTH WITH 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
IN OUPLICATE. 








SHOW DATE OF REMITTANCE 
ON EACH SECTION OF TRI- 
PLICATE (RERFORATEO) 
Copies OF LISTS OF 
BONDS TO BE PURCHASED 
AND CELIVER TO EMPLOYEES 
WITH = WEXT PAYROLL 
CHECKS. 














\ 


RETAIN OUPLICATE COPY 
OF EACH LIST OF BONDS 
TO BE PURCHASED WITH 
COPY OF CORRESPONDING 
VOUCHER CHECK AND COPY 
OF TRANSMITTAL LETTER 
ON WHICH FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANK OR POST- 
MASTER HAS ACKNOWLEOGEO 
RECEIPT OF MATERIAL 
ENCLOSED. 
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HANOLE WITH FEDERAL RE~ 
SERVE BANK OR POST- 
WASTER ANY CASE OF 





ERROR IN BOND REPORTED 
rey EMPLCYEE, 




















TABULATE LISTING OF 
BONDS AND RECONCILE 
AGGREGATE PURCHASE PRICE 





WITH AMOUNT OF CHECK. 


§SSUE BOKOS AND MAIL TO 
ADDRESSES SHOWN ON 








LISTS OF BONDS TO BE 











CORRECT ANY CASE OF 
ERROR IN BOND REPORTED 
BY COMPANY TREASURER. 
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Two Years of Pioneer Research 





Go Into Institute’s New Book 


Culminating two years of study and 
research, led by the Committee on 
Technical Information and Research, 
Mr. Roy S. Holden, Chairman, publi- 
cation of ‘‘Controllers’ Manuals of In- 
struction” was announced in Septem- 
ber by The Controllers Institute of 
America. 

Several years ago, Mr. Arthur R. 
Tucker, Managing Director of The 
Institute, noticed that in various of the 
controllers’ offices he visited, there 
were copies of instruction manuals, dif- 
fering greatly in form and content, 
used by the controllers to coordinate 
and standardize controllership proce- 
dures within their corporations. 


AN IDEA LEADS TO RESEARCH 


Recognizing that if such manuals 
were of service in controllership, all 
controllers should know the facts 
about them, Mr. Tucker suggested that 
a thorough study of their use be made 
by the Committee on Technical In- 
formation and Research. No such 
study had previously been made by any 
individual or group, so that the work 
was, in effect, a pioneering step. 

Under the able and hard-working 
leadership of Mr. Holden, committee 
chairman, the investigation began. 
Members of the Committee repre- 
sented 43 industries in every section 
of America, and it was from this reser- 
voir of experienced controllership that 
Mr. Holden drew the information pre- 
sented in ‘Controllers’ Manuals of In- 
struction.” 


DIFFERENT VIEWS PRESENT A 
Basic AGREEMENT 


It soon became apparent that differ- 
ent controllers held very different views 
on the value of manuals, and on the 
type of material which they should 
include. 

Further investigation indicated that 
a majority of the disagreement was not 
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genuine; that, actually, most of the 
men agreed on the basic purpose of 
manuals, and that they disagreed only 
in that one might be using a manual 
for home office purposes, for example, 
while another controller would require 
a different type of manual for use in 
the plant or branch office. 

It is this situation that led Mr. Hol- 
den to say, in the Introduction: ‘““Many 
members of The Controllers Institute 
of America who have had considerable 
experience with manuals, whether they 
have found them useful or not, will 
readily realize that except by chance 
no controller will agree with another 
controller on more than a few of the 
fundamentals involved in the prepa- 
ration of a manual. As to the manner 
in which a manual should be used or 
whether it should be used at all, there 
will be even less unanimity of opinion. 
If anybody had any doubts about these 
facts his doubts would be removed 
after he had received the opinions and 
comments of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Technical Information and 
Reseatch, ...” 


THE New Stupy Must BE 
PRESENTED IN A NEw Way 


The material that poured into Mr. 
Holden's office proved to be so broad 
in scope and representative of so many 
different controllership and corporate 
situations, that it was recognized that 
the report could not be divided into 
the orthodox chapters and subjects 
without complete disregard for much 
of the valuable information contrib- 
uted. 

Yet for purposes of reference, the 
necessary form of ‘Controllers’ Man- 
uals of Instruction’ seemed clumsy. It 
was suggested that a complete index 
would solve this problem, and such an 
index was compiled, offering an easy 
access to information on any phase of 
the use of manuals. 
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The completed study emphasizes, 
above all things, that the need for and 
the form of controllers’ manuals of 
instruction vary with each controller's 
position, the organizational set-up of 
his corporation, and the physical dis- 
tribution of the corporation’s offices, 
plants and facilities. 


THE QUESTION OF DETAIL 


The question arose of how detailed 
a manual should be, and is presented 
with case examples in the completed 
book. Of this question, the conclusion 
drawn by Mr. Holden is that ‘‘The 
controller who finds the answer will 
be he who weighs the needs and con- 
siders the characteristics of his own 
company and then finds the happy di- 
viding point between too much and 
too little detail.” 

As Mr. Tucker found, in his early 
contact with controller’s manuals, there 
are many types of manuals, such as 
numbered letters, numbered letters sup- 
plemented, semi-detailed instruction, 
completely detailed manuals, and two- 
fold manuals. Information on all 
these types is presented in the book, 
together with explanations of the 
adaptability of each to the situation in 
which it is used. 


COMPANY ENVIRONMENT SHAPES 
THE MANUAL 


Treatment of forms—the  instru- 
ments through which necessary, recur- 
ring detail is conveniently and eco- 
nomically transmitted and by which 
much information is finally recorded— 
is gone into fully. 

One of the strongest environmental 
factors influencing the need for and 
form of manuals is that of the size of 
the company involved. ‘‘Size, as it 
affects controllers’ manuals, is not 


(Please turn to page 424) 















The Calendar Fiscal Year Vs. 


Natural Business Year 


This article consists of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Controllers Institute of 
America by a member whose company 
is thinking of changing its fiscal year 
from the calendar to the “natural busi- 
ness” year, together with the reply 
made by Mr. Arthur R. Tucker, Man- 
aging Director of The Institute. 


To Managing Director 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA: 


We have been discussing, within 
our organization, the desirability of 
adopting a new fiscal year. At the pres- 
ent time our fiscal year ends with the 
calendar year. We have been able to 
determine pretty well the advantages 
and disadvantages insofar as our ac- 
counting and tax work is concerned. 
We likewise are able to determine the 
operating advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

Before going any further, we would 
like to determine, if possible, how 
many corporations have changed their 
fiscal year in the last few years in order 
that we may contact them and deter- 
mine, if possible, whether the ad- 
vantages they expected to gain have 
materialized and if any unforeseen dis- 
advantages have developed because of 
their changed fiscal year. It is our 
thought that you would have informa- 
tion on the subject and would be able 
to furnish us with the names of com- 
panies which have made such a change. 

At the same time, if you have the 
information, we would appreciate 
knowing how many companies are 
using the calendar year as the basis for 
their fiscal year and how many have 
a fiscal year which does not correspond 
to the calendar year. 

A MEMBER 


Managing Director’s Answer 


Dear Sir: 

This question of a fiscal year which 
does not coincide with the calendar 
year is one that has been before busi- 





ness and accounting officials for a long 
time. Such a year is known as a nat- 
ural business year, and conforms to 
the peaks and valleys of the seasonal 
operations of a business which has 
marked seasonal beginnings and end- 
ings. 

The advantage of a natural business 
year is that financial statements can be 
made up at a time when inventories 
are lowest and when the greatest 
amount of collections has been made; 
or, to put it another way, when re- 
ceivables are lowest. Department stores 
are a good example. Instead of clos- 
ing their fiscal years on December 31, 
which would involve taking inventory 
during the Christmas rush, they close 
on January 31. 

The public accounting profession 
has long advocated adoption of the 
natural business year and partly for 
that reason most of the arguments on 
this subject which are available to 
business executives are those which 
are favorable to adoption of the nat- 
ural business year, as the public ac- 
countants have been busily engaged 
for years in advocating such a change. 

The reason why public accountants 
like this idea is that it spreads their 
work more evenly through the year, 
providing that a fairly good propor- 
tion of business concerns have fiscal 
years which close on a date other than 
December 31. The American Insti- 
tute of Accountants has a great vol- 
ume of material, in the way of argu- 
ments for adoption of the natural 
business year, which they will be glad 
to let you have. 

It may be pointed out that the 
United States Government is itself on 
a natural business year basis. It has 
made provision in its tax laws for 
firms which wish to close their busi- 
ness years on some date other than 
December 31. While the process of 
changing over may be somewhat com- 
plicated, it is not too much of an ob- 
struction. 
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Banks have an impartial attitude 
toward this question. They obtain 
financial statements from firms en- 
gaged in specific lines of business for 
comparative purposes, and like to have 
firms in a given line of business close 
their business years on a uniform date. 
This gives them a clearer picture of 
the economic standing of that particu- 
lar line of business. 

If there is no good reason for chang- 
ing from the calendar year, such as a 
seasonal business might present, banks 
do not urge it; in fact, I think they 
prefer that concerns stay on the calen- 
dar year basis unless there is some very 
good reason for changing it. 

A business which changes its fiscal 
year from the calendar basis will prob- 
ably find that extra reports and tax 
returns must be made to state authori- 
ties. This is one of the drawbacks to 
making the change. 

It is my belief that the American 
Institute of Accountants will be able to 
give you a line on how many corpora- 
tions have changed their fiscal years in 
the last few years and also the names 
of the companies, so that you can 
write them. 

A good part of the studying of this 
question that has taken place so far, 
as I have pointed out, has been in 
reality a search for arguments in favor 
of going on a natural business year 
basis. 

The answer to the third paragraph 
of your letter, in which you ask how 
many companies are using the calen- 
dar year, and how many have a fiscal 
year which is the natural business 
year, I think cannot be obtained as no 
compilation that could be regarded as 
at all comprehensive has been made. 
I may say that the great majority of 
business concerns have business years 
which coincide with the calendar year, 
and that both the number and propor- 
tion of companies on a natural busi- 
ness year basis are small. This is so 

(Please turn to page 433) 
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levels after the needs of government 
have been filled. 


BusINESS TECHNIQUES 


These problems of defense and busi- 
ness are interrelated. The solution of 
some will apply to others. Business has 
for hundreds of years been solving 
certain of these problems and has de- 
veloped techniques for this purpose. 
These are policy statements, organiza- 
tion charts and manuals, and book- 
keeping. 

The policy statements of business 
are factual and explicit. Such a state- 
ment for the present time concerning 
defense problems might be made thus: 


Fifty-six million people shall work. At 
any one time three million of these work- 
ers shall be in the armed forces of gov- 
ernment, and one and one-half million 
shall perform all other work of govern- 
ment. The remaining fifty-one and one- 
half million shall work in private busi- 
ness enterprises. They shall work forty 
to forty-eight hours a week, except in 
case of emergency when they shall work 
to the limit of their ability if this is re- 
quired. The best methods and equipment 
available shall be used and constant at- 
tention shall be given to increase of out- 
put per unit of human time and energy. 
Thirty per cent. of the product of the 
private workers shall be allocated to gov- 
ernment. The remaining seventy per cent. 
shall be divided among the people in pro- 
portion to their productivity, except that 
none shall be allocated less than sufficient 
for a reasonable standard of living. 


PoLicy STATEMENT FOR ALL PRIVATE 
BUSINESS 


A similar policy statement for the 
total aggregate of private business may 
be made. The statements for the mil- 
lions of separate enterprises will con- 
tain only the elements applicable 
thereto, but in consolidated form they 
might state: 


The plants and facilities of business 
enterprises shall be owned by the people 
as individuals. These owners shall be 
entitled to an average return of at least 
five per cent. of their total equities. The 
managers and workers shall be paid in 
relation to their contribution to the suc- 
cess of business. The portion of produc- 
tion to be allocated to government shall 
vary from none to all depending upon the 
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type of plant, but in total for all business 
the allocation to government shall be 
thirty per cent. Business shall collect for 
government approximately one-half of the 
taxes required by government. These col- 
lections shall be determined by rates ap- 
plied to specific products, and to earnings 
of workers, managers, and owners. Plans 
for peace time shall be made to shift 
from production of goods for govern- 
ment to production of goods for use by 
the people and to increase production as 
required to use all workers released from 
the governmental armed forces and other 
public work. 


Organization charts and manuals as 
used in private business are equally 
factual and explicit. Readers who wish 
to consider this subject are referred to 
pages 316 and 317 of THE CONTROL- 
LER, November, 1937, and to the chart 
and discussion later in this article. 


BOOKKEEPING Is A TOOL FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 


Bookkeeping is the art of keeping a 
systematic record of business transac- 





tions. Every successful business enter- 
prise keeps records as a means of 
understanding what its people are pro- 
ducing and how they are dividing the 
incomes derived from their production. 
But no such books of account are avail- 
able for our national economy. How- 
ever, I have compiled accounts which 
disclose with reasonable accuracy the 
performance of the American people 
in the year 1936, 

During this year 44,165,000 were 
gainfully employed and more than 
8,000,000 were without employment. 
The workers averaged less than forty 
hours a week and produced probably 
about seventy per cent. of what they 
easily could have produced. More than 
25 per cent. of the goods produced 
were allocated to government. How- 
ever, by means of deficit financing, and 
collections of taxes by business, the 
people paid only about 7 per cent. of 
their income as direct taxes. The ac- 
counts follow: 




















Year—1936: 
Business The People in 
and Banking Government Their Homes 
Accounts Debits Credits Debits Credits Debits Credits 
(millions of dollars) 
Goods and services: 
Sold and saved 190,024 4,138 8,502 
Purchased and used 132,643 8,217 54,683 
Settlements: 
Taxes 5,851 10,546 4,695 
Workers and managers 43,773 7,698 51,471 
Owners 9,814 1,301 11,115 
Totals 192.081 190,024 17,216 14,684 59,378 71,088 
Deficit—government 5,488 
Goods saved 1,704 2,956 1,520 








Analysis of the accounts disclose 
that the financial savings of the people 
was largely an illusion. These were 
about ten billion dollars. The savings 
were largely offset for the people by an 
increase in government debt of about 
five and one-half billion, losses in their 
businesses of about two billion, and a 
write-up of values also about two bil- 
lion. 


ACCOUNTS FOR PROPOSED BUDGET 
WORLD 


The accounts can be stated for the 
activities which would follow from 


solution of defense and business prob- 
lems according to the policy statements 
given above. The accounts of this pro- 
posed budget would reveal a condi- 
tion wherein 3 million workers are in 
the armed forces, 1.5 million are do- 
ing other public work, and 51.5 mil- 
lion are engaged in private business 
enterprises. The private workers would 
be working 40 to 48 hours a week, 
producing efficiently, and allocating 30 
per cent. of their production to gov- 
ernment for defense, war, and other 
purposes. Business would collect one- 
half of the taxes needed by govern- 


(Please turn to page 418) 











@ “In fact, I think I will! Because it’s easy enough for 
you to sit behind glass-topped desks and raise blue blazes 
because you can’t get vital control figures fast enough, 
or because they’re inaccurate, or because it costs too 


much to produce them! 


“I could tell 

could te 
‘Big Shots’ 

you 12 ots e “But I’m right on the figure-work firing line... and I 
e know if I had one of those Model M Comptometers, | 

a thing or Iwo could turn out almost every kind of figure work faster! 


And it would be lots more accurate, too — because every 
time I ‘fumbled’ a key stroke (and who doesn’t, once in 
a while?) the Comptometer’s exclusive Controlled-Key 
safeguard would lock the keyboard until I'd corrected 


the error! Perfect operating accuracy! 


about 


e “T could tell you lots more about the Model M 
Comptometer: how they’ve eliminated zeros on the 


figure work!” 


answer register unless they’re part of the actual answer, 
and how feathery-light they’ve made the key stroke, and 
the no-glare answer dials, and — oh, lots of things that 
add up to economy! I know, because I’ve used all types 





of adding-calculating machines, on all types of work, 
and Comptometer machines handle more figure work 
in less time with the greatest degree of first-time 


ha 
accuracy ! 


© Your local Comptometer Co. man is prepared to 
demonstrate (on your own work) how Comptometer 
machines and modern Comptometer methods can effect 
substantial savings in the handling of your figure work. 


@ Telephone him soon... or write to Felt & Tarrant 


Mfg. Co., 1734 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 





OMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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ment and government would maintain 
a balanced budget. 
The accounts: 
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THE LOWEsT SHOULD BE ADVANCED 


The budget presented above does 
not represent the only manner in 
which the people can work and divide 




















Business The People in 
and Banking Government Their Homes 
Proposed Budget: Debits Credits Debits Credits Debits Credits 
(millions of dollars) 
Goods and services: 
Sold and saved 423,504 6,207 14,686 
Purchased and used 284,580 41,574 107,430 
Settlements: 
Taxes 21,770 43,540 21,770 
Workers and managers 96,552 $:512 102,064 
Owners 15,490 15,490 
Totals 418,392 423,504 47,086 49,747 129,200 132,240 
Government budget in balance 
Goods saved 5,112 2,661 3,040 








These accounts constitute a budget 
of a manner in which the people 
might live if they so desired and their 
leaders fully informed them of the 
actions to be taken. A comparison of 
the actuals for 1936 with this budget 
discloses these differences. 





BUDGET WOULD RAISE INCOME OF 
THE PooR 


In 1936 the “lower third” received 
$504 per family unit while the budget 
provides $1,343. They spent more than 
they received and thus increased their 
indebtedness and burdens. They could 
have twice as much and save instead 
of borrow. 

The ‘middle third’ in 1936 re- 
ceived $1,158 and also spent more 
than they received. They could have 
$2,350 and save. The “upper third” 
received $3,182 per family in 1936 
and saved. They could have $4,702 
and also save. 

The increases in earnings would not 
be clear gain as the tax to be paid 
would be increased. In 1936 the di- 
rect taxes paid were for each “third” 
$20, $60, and $277 per family unit. 
The budget provides that these shall 
be increased to $155, $311, and 
$1,089. However, the living standards 
of the “lower third’’ would be dou- 
bled, that of the “middle third’’ in- 
creased by 50 per cent., while the 
“upper third” would gain only 25 per 
cent. 





their production. An infinite number 
of different arrangements can be made. 
The people may decide not to work, 
or to work short hours, or to work in- 
effectively, or they may go on strike, 
groups against groups—each endeav- 
oring to secure more for itself than it 
gives to others, or those who are strong 
may enslave the weak, or those who 
have knowledge and power may ex- 
ploit others. On the other hand, the 
people may learn to work together and 
increase the standards of all, how-be- 
it, the lowest should be advanced more 
than the others. This seems to ac- 
cord with the long-term trend of his- 
tory. Mankind seeks liberty, equality, 
and freedom. ‘These are the rewards 
of work, knowledge, and mutual re- 
spect. 


Wuy SHORTAGES AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT ? 


One may ask how these things can 
be when today we are faced with short- 
ages and many workers are being de- 
prived of their jobs? The answer is 
threefold: (1) facts are not known, 
or if known, are not used, e.g. the 
present gasoline situation in the east; 
(2) poor management and disregard 
of rights and needs of others, e.g. the 
lumber episode connected with build- 
ing of cantonments and the aluminum 
problem; and (3) failure to ade- 
quately appraise the nature of defense 








demands, e.g. in my article in THE 
CONTROLLER for February on produc- 
tion for defense and living I stated we 
needed 15 billion dollars of new plants 
in certain special industries—to date 
not a third of these have been built. 

The problems of democracy in rela- 
tion to defense and business are vital 
to the freedom of the people. There 
is much evidence that several actions 
are designed to break down our form 
of government. Among these actions 
are those which push “reforms” of the 
type being used to establish centralized 
control of agriculture and industry. 
The actions which establish conflicts of 
forces, such as deficit financing and 
decrease of civilian goods, are destruc- 
tive of the democratic way of life. 
Also, those actions which circumvent 
the balance of power between Con- 
gress, the President, and the courts 
may easily be used to destroy our pres- 
ent form of government and to sub- 
stitute therefore some form of abso- 
lute power. 


DEMOCRACY’S PROBLEMS HARD TO 
SOLVE 


In many respects the problems of 
democracy are more difficult of solu- 
tion than are the problems of defense 
and business. Mankind has in its ex- 
perience few examples of successful 
democracy. Therefore, the techniques 
of governing in the democratic manner 
are not well established or fully un- 
derstood. Mankind has _ generally 
throughout the ages used “power” 
governments. Governments by law 
have been slow to develop and many 
of those which have been established 
quickly yielded to “power” forms. 

The nature and cause of problems 
of democracy have been well expressed 
by some students of government. A 
few quotations will aid us. 


“All free governments, whatever their 
name, are in reality governments by pub- 
lic opinion; and it is on the quality of 
this public opinion that their prosperity 
depends.”—J. R. Lowell. 


“A government for the people must de- 
pend for its success on the intelligence, 


(Please turn to page 420) 
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Of all raw materials 


Facts are the searcest! 





Take away the machinery of management — 
business systems — and you sweep right off the 
board our entire Defense Program. We can’t 
go ahead without records — yet, we can go 
ahead a lot faster by gaining greater control 
over recorded facts — the scarcest of all raw 
materials. Today, as never before, the volume 
of paper-work and record-routine is reaching 
flood proportions. Today, as never hefore, the 
facts engulfed in this ocean of paper must be 
accessible. 


That’s why Remington Rand Business Equip- 
ment and Kardex Visible Systems of Business 
Control are serving in every defense industry 
and in all branches of Government. They bring 
to the surface hidden facts, prevent delays. 
They speed production, cut costs. They create 
control, eliminate guessing. Remington Rand’s 
famous Safe-Cabinet division now has available 
fire protected housings for guarding valuable 


and irreplaceable records — maps and specifi- 
cations to card indexes and correspondence — 
from the threats of sabotage and accidental 
fires. 


Remington Rand Knows the 
Answers to your Record Problems 


Remington Rand, in cooperation with many 
leading defense manufacturers, has developed 
efficient PRODUCTION, PROGRESS, PLAN- 
NING, MATERIALS SCHEDULING and PRI- 
ORITY RECORDS. This experience and knowl- 
edge is recorded in printed, illustrated educa- 
tional releases. You may now enjoy the benefits 
of this production-research without cost or ob- 
ligation simply by phoning our local office, or, 
writing directly to Remington Rand Inc., Buf- 
falo, New York. 
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SAFE-FILES” 
MODERN SAFE-KARDEX 1 


Holders of $50,000,000 or more in Defense Contracts 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Los Angeles Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Corp. 

American Car & Foundry 
Corporation 

American Woolen Mills 

Chrysler Corporation 

Packard Motor Car Company 

Tampa Shipbuilding Company 

Republic Aviation Company 

Gurmman Aircraft Corporation 

American Locomotive Company 

Ingalis Shipbuilding Company 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation cVe 

N. Y. Shipbuilding Corporation 

General Motors Corporation 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 

Glenn L. Martin Company 

Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 

United Aircraft Company 

Douglas Aircraft Company 

United States Steel Corporation 

Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp. 


Boeing Airplane Company 
Bath Iron Works 

General Electric Company 
Ford Motor Company 

Electric Boat Company 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company 
Speery Corporation 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Western Cartridge Corporation 
Consolidated Steel Corporation 
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Defense, Business 
(Continued from page 418) 
the morality, the justice, and the interest 
of the people themselves.” 
—Grover Cleveland. 


“A republican government is in a hun- 
dred points weaker than one that is auto- 
cratic; but in this one point it is the 
strongest that ever existed—it has edu- 
cated a race of men that are men.” 

—H. W. Beecher. 


THE PEOPLE COME FIRST 


The problems of democracy are (1) 
information for the people, i.e. “‘in- 
telligence’”; (2) the attitude of the 
people towards other people, i.e. the 
“quality of public opinion” and ‘“mo- 
tality of the people’; and (3) the pur- 
pose and methods of the elected rulers. 
If the Congress or the President de- 
cide upon procedures and objectives 
concerning which the people are not 
informed, or to which they are op- 
posed, then either democracy must 
give way to autocracy or the people 
must change their representatives. 

The solution of these problems can 
be accomplished provided proven 
methods are used. A statement of pol- 
icy for democracy has two parts: first, 
by the elected representatives of the 
people; and second, by the people. The 
statement might be made as thus: 

By the elected representatives: 


“We shall inform the people promptly 
and fully on all matters concerning their 
welfare. This information shall include 
statements of fact, our interpretation of 
the significance of the facts, and the ac- 
tions which we consider desirable. At all 
times and under all circumstances we 
shall endeavor to know the attitudes and 
desires of the people and insofar as we 
are able we shall govern our actions by 
their desires. We recognize the dangers 
of long continued service in positions of 
power.” 


By the people: 


“We recognize that the continuance of 
our form of government depends upon 
us. We must ever be alert to the prob- 
lems of government and to the mainte- 
nance of justice among all peoples. We 
shall learn and practice the principles 
and rules of freedom, equality of rights, 
and fair reward for services performed. 
We shall elect representatives who can 
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serve us, and shall prevent them from 
establishing power over us.” 


WITHOUT PRINCIPLES, ‘““POWER 
GOVERNMENT” ADVANCES 


These principles are fundamental to 
the success of the democratic way of 
life. When they are violated “power 
government” advances and “‘law gov- 
ernment” declines. Their observance 
places a responsibility on the people 
that many wish to avoid. But to the 
extent the people shirk their responsi- 
bility—freedom, equality of rights, 
and justice are replaced by the au- 
thority of a ruler. 

Democracy requires a unique form 
of organization of the representatives 
of the people. Government has three 
distinct aspects: legislation or policy 


personal needs to production of war 
goods. In peace times the efforts of 
democratic government are directed 
towards freedom and equality of 
rights, but under the stress of war 
these must often be limited. At such 
times the need for education of the 
people in freedom must be intensified 
or the restrictions imposed during war 
will be accepted as normal and 
“power” government will replace de- 
mocracy. Again this necessity is in- 
herent in the nature of man. No man 
can educate the people in freedom 
while he is restricting their freedom. 
Should he try this, defense will be 
weak or freedom will be abridged. 

An organization chart of these re- 
lationships can be drawn for our fed- 
eral government: 


The People 
Supreme Power 





| 
Legislation 
Congress 


Administration 
President Courts 


| 
Adjudication 





Director of 
Production of War 
Goods 





determination, administration or di- 
rection of activities, and adjudication 
or judgment of effectiveness. In a 
“power” form of government these are 
vested in one person or group of per- 
sons, but in a democracy they are and 
must be vested in distinct and coequal 
persons or groups of people. This ne- 
cessity is inherent in the nature of 
man. No man has been given the abil- 
ity to formulate laws, administer them, 
and judge fairly between himself and 
those he governs. This fact has been 
revealed innumerable times in the arbi- 
trary and capricious acts of men who 
have held these powers. 


War DEMANDS SACRIFICE AND 
EDUCATION IN PRINCIPLES 


Democracy requires another unique 
phase of organization for its adminis- 
trative officials when defense or war 
compels government to direct a con- 
siderable portion of the work of the 
people away from satisfaction of their 


Director of 
Education for 
Freedom 


This chart reveals only the relation- 
ships discussed above. A complete 
chart would contain all the normal de- 
partments of government. The Di- 
rector of Production of War Goods 
would receive from the heads of the 
armed forces their requisitions for 
goods and a schedule of places and 
times of usage. He would have abso- 
lute power, subject only to the prin- 
ciples of freedom, to require private 
enterprise to produce and deliver the 
goods at the places and times desig- 
nated and at prices he approved. The 
principle underlying such power rec- 
ognizes that the collective security of 
the people is fundamental to their in- 
dividual security. The Director of 
Education for Freedom would use all 
approved methods to inform the peo- 
ple of all matters and to instruct them 
in methods of securing and maintain- 
ing freedom, equality of rights, and 
justice. The President would main- 
tain a fair balance between these Di- 

(Please turn to page 422) 
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Mimeograph 
duplicator 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 


Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office. 
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A. B. 


720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


HERE 
ANY MORE! 


One of our customers recently told us how he is keep- 
ing the “old army game” out of defense production. 

Some of his foremen and workers had learned 
they could “alibi” when things went wrong—by 
claiming their duplicated instructions, work tickets 
and route sheets were not readabte. 

So he switched to the Mimeograph duplicator and 
Mimeograph brand supplies. Now all the duplicated 
materials used in this plant are clean-cut, black-and- 
white, permanent. Copies stand up and remain 
readable even under severe handling conditions in 
the factory. And the alibis don’t work here any more! 


Perhaps there are no alibi artists in your de- 
partment. Perhaps your Standard Practice In- 
structions and forms aren’t abused in handling. But 
even so, scientific tests with the Luckiesh-Moss 
Visibility Meter have shown that duplicated copies 
of standard quality, produced with Mimeograph 
equipment, had a visibility rating 30% greater than 
substandard copies—a difference in visibility equiv- 
alent to that between the 


standard book type 

and the type commonly used for 

footnotes. 
Give your department duplicated materials that re- 
quire less time to read, put less strain and effort on 
eyes, and reduce chances for error—by standardiz- 
ing on Mimeograph equipment. Telephone the 
Mimeograph representative in your community, or 
write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for details. 

. é ” 
FREE! Check up on the duplicated materials now be- 

* ing used by your department. See if they come 

up to accepted visibility standards. 
Send the coupon today for your free 
copy of The Visibility Yardstick. 
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Dick Company, Dept. K-1041 | V4 a 


Send me a free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. 
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Defense, Business 
(Continued from page 420) 
rectors and would hold each responsi- 
ble for full performance of the work 
assigned to him. The President being 
free of these arduous duties could bet- 
ter promote the general welfare of the 
people and also prevent any form of 
“power” government from overthrow- 

ing democracy. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES AND 
METHOps To BE USED 


In summary: 

Adequate statement of policy, ap- 
propriate form of organization, and 
bookkeeping to disclose facts can be 
used to reverse our trend towards a 
dictator. If used, they will also con- 
tribute to increased production for de- 
fense and civilian living. Thus, how- 
ever long and intense the defense and 
war effort mey be, we shall be a free 
and strong people. 

Appropriate actions concerning gov- 
ernment taxes will balance the govern- 
ment’s budget and provide means of 
payment for the 15 billion dollars of 
new plants we need and for 30 billion 
dollars and more of defense goods an- 
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nually. Such actions will eliminate 
most of the need for priorities and 
price controls and avoid a severe price 
inflation. 

Plans can be made and actions taken 
to provide for prompt transfer of men 
and plants from production for gov- 
ernment to production for the personal 
needs of the people. 

The principles and methods of free- 
dom can be understood so that all of 
our domestic and international prob- 
lems will be recognized as human rela- 
tion problems. When thus seen they 
can be solved in a democratic manner 
and the welfare of all peoples ad- 
vanced. 

As we become free and strong, we 
can aid others to freedom. Truly we 
have an opportunity to extend a help- 
ing hand to all the world and make 
the four essential human freedoms a 
living reality: 


“. ... freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world.... 
freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world .... freedom from want—every- 
where in the world .... freedom from 
fear—anywhere in the world.”—President 
Roosevelt, Message to Congress, January 
6, 1941. 


British Labor Rejects Plan 
for Wage Stabilization 


The belated price-control drive of 
the British Government, formulated 
eighteen months after the war began, 
received a serious setback early in 
September when the Trades Union 
Congress rejected proposals for wage 
stabilization outlined in a ‘White Pa- 
per” published in July. 

The proposals, designed to keep a 
close relationship between wages and 
prices, were extremely mild ones, giv- 
ing only the machinery for the pro- 
posed voluntary wages and expressly 
accepting the continuance of the vol- 
untary wage. 

It was only until the opening of the 
current budget last April that the Brit- 
ish Government adopted a determined 
policy to prevent further rise in prices 


to assure stabilization of wages. Since 
then, the Government has succeeded 
in stabilizing the index of living costs 
at around 28 per cent. above the level 
at the beginning of the war. 

It is said, however, that the Labor 
Ministry's index of living costs is no 
longer representative of the average 
spending of a worker's family. Most 
goods included in the index are both 
rationed and price-controlled. Goodly 
quantities of unrationed goods are re- 
quired to supplement the rations, and 
their prices have risen far more than 
those of price-controlled goods. 

The actual cost of living is probably 
nearer to 40 than 30 per cent. above 
the pre-war level, while industrial aver- 
ages of wages have risen less than 15 


per cent. since August, 1939. Indus- 
trial profits rose at least 30 per cent. 
in the same period, a fact which is par- 
ticularly displeasing to labor. 

The decision of the Trades Union 
Congress, which, as a body, has not 
been unaware of the dangers of infla- 
tion, should be understood in the light 
of Ernest Bevin’s speech at the August 
meeting of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, when he, the chief 
trades union representative in the Brit- 
ish Government, declared that wages 
follow prices—though a long way be- 
hind. 

Despite its rejection of the wage 
stabilization proposals, the Trades 
Union Congress is declared to favor 
the government’s plans for price sta- 
bilization, the extension of rationing, 
subsidizing of essential commodity 
prices, and vital tariffs. If distribution 
is improved through these tactics, wage 
stabilization may eventually be possi- 
ble, but the tactics are long and round- 
about, and are constantly fronted with 
the danger of a return to peace stand- 
ards in industrial wages, which would 
affect prices anew and create a vicious 
spiral. 

Inflationary tendencies would result 
from the adjustment of wages to a pre- 
war basis unless the total excess of 
spendable income over available goods 
were saved or taxed away. The trade 
unions have actively supported saving, 
but such campaigns are limited in ef- 
fect unless saving is made compulsory, 
and that recourse seems, at the present, 
politically impossible. To complete 
the vicious circle, a higher tax rate de- 
signed to cut off the surplus spending 
power would probably result in new 
demands for wage increases. The Brit- 
ish Government, consequently, faces 
a dilemma as regards its price policy. 

At least, determined steps are now 
being taken by the government to sta- 
bilize prices, following a year and a 
half of no action at all on this matter. 
The new price and_ services-control 
law enables the Board of Trade to fix 
maximum profit margins for all com- 
modities and services in all stages of 
trading. An enormous increase in ra- 
tioning is in preparation and the 
greater part of important unmrationed 

(Please turn to page 428) 
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Coursing through the veins of all vital ie yao 

defense industries are the figures that oe, . : 
keep materials and parts moving toward 

scheduled assembly points . . . insure the 

prompt payment of labor . . . and furnish 
management with statistics for prompt 


decisions, quick action. 


A 


Today — when minutes count — both 
government agencies and defense 
industries are meeting their figuring 
and accounting needs with various types 
of Burroughs machines that furnish the 
vital figures and records in less time, with 
less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* * 








a \ 


jodys Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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Two Years Research 
(Continued from page 414) 
measured merely by the number of 
employees involved but also by the 
number and the complexity of the rou- 
tines which: arise through the nature 
of the business of the company,” the 
book states, and a great deal of mate- 
rial, assembled over the two-year pe- 
riod on size as it affects manuals, bears 

out this conclusion. 


CENTRALIZED AND DECENTRALIZED 
OFFICES 


With regard to the different require- 
ments of the centralized and decen- 
tralized office, Mr. Holden says in the 
Introduction: 

“The centralized office has a heavy 
load. The average supervisor is pre- 
sumed to have limitations as to the 
number of people and the volume of 
detail which he can be expected ade- 
quately to supervise. Revisions of work 
and shifts in organization may be nec- 
essary more often, therefore, than in 
the decentralized office. On the other 
hand, all the departments under the 
controller are easily available for his 
inspection as often as he may deem 
necessary, and this is an advantage 
which can be related directly to the 
efficient use of written instructions. 

“The decentralized office may be of 
various sizes, both as to the number of 
people and the complexity of the rou- 
tines involved. In a distant office, work 
which could be done by one man 
would probably require carefully pre- 
pared and maintained written instruc- 
tions. In a distant office, work which 
required the services of a large num- 
ber of employees would have to be in 
charge of a competent supervisor. He 
probably would appreciate having up- 
to-date instructions, written or oral, 
as to the policies he should follow and 
the principles by which he is to be 
guided. Detailed written instructions 
in his case would perhaps depend on 
the practical use which in his judg- 
ment he could make of them. In such 
a case—a large office distant from the 
general office—the controller is de- 
pendent largely on the ability and 
loyalty of the supervisor at such distant 
office and only incidentally on such 
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detailed written instructions as may 
have been issued.” 


THE CONTROLLER’S QUESTIONS ON 
MANUALS ANSWERED 


‘Controllers’ Manuals of Instruc- 
tion” is designed to answer the fol- 
lowing questions for the controller: 

1) When are manuals useful? 

2) How detailed should my manual be? 

3) How does the size of my company 
affect the need for and form of my 
manual? 

4) How much should my manual cost? 

5) How much work and money should 
it take to keep my manual up-to-date? 

6) Why do some controllers find man- 
uals of no use? 

7) How will a manual help my account- 
ing system to serve the management 
better? 

8) How should plant, branch office and 
general office manuals differ? 

9) How many companies use manuals? 

10) What forms do they find most suc- 
cessful? 


OUTLINE OF THE GROUND COVERED 


The form of the book is as follows: 
Part I deals with the different types of 
manuals, their use, and the classifica- 
tion of accounts. Treatment of forms 
is discussed, and the needs occasioned 
by centralized and decentralized offices. 
The size of company as it affects man- 
uals is treated, together with the place 
of the individual in the manuals-con- 
trolled system. 

Part II contains comments by Com- 
mittee members on the use of manuals 
within their own companies. 

Part III presents case examples from 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company, Swift & 
Company, The Kendall Company, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, and 
others. 

Part IV is a report of a similar in- 
vestigation by the Los Angeles Con- 
trol, presenting statistics on the use 
of accounting manuals in the com- 
panies of members. This report shows 
the recognized usage of accounting 
manuals in 16 out of 25 companies 
surveyed; it analyzes the avowed pur- 
poses of such manuals; the type of ma- 
terial presented in such manuals; and 
the persons designated to keep the 
manuals up-to-date. 


An index for easy reference is pro- 
vided in the back pages, to enable 
readers to turn quickly to the problems 
directly affecting them. 

Copies of the report, a 72-page 
booklet, may be had at a small price, 
from The Institute. 





Brief Facts Concerning 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


Organized, December 29, 1931; in- 
corporated, December 31, 1931. 


A non-profit membership corpora- 
tion, under laws of District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Membership, 1,585. Includes control- 
lers from many diversified lines of 
business and industry. 


Purposes, advancement of technical 
and other interests of controllers. 


President, VERL L. Extiott, Atlantic 
Refining Company, Philadelphia. 


Eligibility Rules: Membership open 
only to controllers, and to assistant 
controllers when sponsored by 
their chiefs. (In case of company 
which has no one with title of 
controller, the person performing 
the commonly accepted duties, and 
carrying the usual responsibilities, 
of a controller, becomes eligible.) 
Associate class open to educators 
and writers and to corporate offi- 
cers of grade equal to or higher 
than that of controller. 


Branches in twenty-three cities: Bal- 
timore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Connecticut, Day- 
ton, Detroit, District of Columbia, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Eng- 
land, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Syracuse, 
Twin Cities (Minneapolis-St. Paul). 


Meetings: Annual, on national scale; 
monthly, in twenty-three cities. 


Publications: Year Books, monthly 
magazine, “The Controller,” spe- 
cial reports, pamphlets, and books 
from time to time. 


Governed, by National Board of 
Directors of twenty-one members, 
which meets monthly (except 
July), and an Executive Commit- 
tee of five, which meets on call. 


Committees: Twelve standing and 
special committees which are con- 
stantly studying special problems 
of the controller and his work. 


Address, One East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


































R.A.F.’s lethal fighter has over 10,000 . . . Many of the 
more vital parts for the Curtiss “Tomahawk” are coming 
out of Bendix, N. J. at an almost unbelievable rate—from 
Eclipse Aviation. 

Eclipse has expanded tenfold—in twenty-four months. 
Its in-line production system is geared to streamlined of- 
fice procedure. Specifications, correspondence, details and 
memoranda are talked away to Ediphones—minds are 
kept free for the big problem of speeding National Defense 
. . . Ediphone Voice Writing will “mesh” the time of 
secretaries and executives in a one-man business or an 
industry. For a demonstration—free—simply phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. CT10, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 






“TIME-SCALPERS”—AT WORK 
Ediphones help ‘“‘keep em flying.” 
A small cross-section of the gen- 
eral offices of Eclipse Aviation 
and Pioneer Instrument Divisions 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. at 
Bendix, N. J. 
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Tax, Personnel 
(Continued from page 402) 
tified by the Advisory Commis- 
sion and the secretary of the de- 
partment concerned as necessary 
in the interest of national defense 
during the emergency period. 


QUESTION: What certifications may 
be required ? 


ANSWER: Each corporation deduct- 
ing amortization must obtain a “Neces- 
sity Certificate,’ and, if contracting 
with government departments, must 
obtain a Certificate of Government 
Protection and/or Non-Reimburse- 
ment Certificate. 

Such a Certificate of Necessity has 
no effect unless an application therefor 


is filed: 


(1) before expiration of 60 days after 
beginning of such construction, 
. or the date of such acqui- 
sition, or 
(2) before February 6, 1941, which 
ever date is the later. 


QUESTION: What is the definition 
of “emergency period” ? 


ANSWER: Emergency period, under 
the statute, means the period begin- 
ning on June 10, 1940, and ending 
on the date on which the President 
proclaims that the utilization of a sub- 
stantial portion of the emergency facil- 
ities is no longer required in the inter- 
est of national defense. If the emer- 
gency is officially ended or the facility 
has ceased to be necessary, the tax- 
payer may elect to terminate the amor- 
tization period on the basis of a period 
of less than 60 months. 


QUESTION: When does the amotti- 
zation period begin ? 

ANSWER: At the option of the tax- 
payer, 

(1) with the month following the 
month in which the facility was 
completed, or 

(2) with the beginning of the tax- 
payer’s first taxable year after 
completion of the facility. 


QUESTION: How does a corporation 
indicate its election to amortization of 
facilities ? 
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ANSWER: A statement of the month 
within which an emergency facility is 
completed or acquired, together with 
a statement of pertinent facts relied 
upon, should be filed with the tax re- 
turn for the first taxable year in which 
amortization thereon is claimed as a 
deduction. 

QUESTION: Only the adjusted basis 
of an emergency facility which has 
been properly certified is subject to 
amortization, the remainder being sub- 
ject to depreciation. How is such an 
adjusted basis determined ? 

ANSWER: Even though an emer- 
gency facility is completed or acquired 
after June 10, 1940, only the certified 
construction or acquisition is subject 
to amortization. The certified construc- 
tion or acquisition may be only a por- 
tion of the unadjusted basis or it may 
be the total cost of the facility. The 
unadjusted basis of an emergency fa- 
cility which has been certified is sub- 
ject to depreciation for the period 
beginning with the month after com- 
pletion or acquisition, to the month 
preceding the period for which the 
taxpayer elects to deduct amortization 
of the adjusted basis. 


Personnel Problems 


Mr. J. J. McAuLey: Considerable 
emphasis has been and is being placed 
upon various factors of the defense 
program as they effect business. We 
have had very enlightening and in- 
structive discourses, and subsequent 
open discussions regarding priorities, 
procurement of materials, tax prob- 
lems that have arisen as a result of the 
defense program, and so on, so that I 
am now of the opinion that some dis- 
cussion and thought should be given 
to the important subject of personnel. 


EMPLOYEES DRIFT TO DEFENSE 
WorK 


Undoubtedly nearly every company 
represented at the meeting this evening 
has had some problem or other. In 
the non-defense industries, for ex- 
ample, we have experienced to some 
degree a movement of employees from 
non-defense to defense industries. We 
have endeavored to cope with that 


situation, and have had quite some de- 
gree of success. I would remark, how- 
ever, that in considering replacements, 
most of you gentlemen have undoubt- 
edly found a scarcity of trained spe- 
cialized help in this area. I refer, of 
course, particularly to office employees. 
For example, good mechanical ma- 
chine operators are rather difficult to 
find, and I understand that in order to 
meet the demand, the local training 
school is placing “beginners” in posi- 
tions before they actually complete 
their course. These are employed as 
“beginners” during the day and con- 
tinue their course in the evening. It 
stands to reason that when a company 
the size of the Wright plant at Lock- 
land comes into an area like Cincinnati 
and contemplates employing personnel 
for an unusually large organization, 
(this of necessity), the local employ- 
ment situation will be disrupted. 

There is another problem that is 
going to present itself very shortly, 
and one that perhaps not very many 
of us have given much thought. No 
doubt you read the announcement that 
approximately 400,000 men are to be 
released from the army prior to the 
end of this year. From what I can 
gather, there will be about 650 men in 
this local area who will be released 
from service, and in most cases they 
will return to their previous employ- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLEN: As I recall, the Selec- 
tive Service Act provides that the se- 
lectee or draftee must make application 
within forty days after his discharge 
from the service. A number of com- 
panies when replacing the selectee or 
draftee told the replacing employee 
that the job was only temporary. It 
is possible that the discharged em- 
ployee who replaced the selectee or 
draftee will apply for unemployment 
benefits if he is unable to obtain other 
employment. 

Mr. MULLER: No experienced man- 
ufacturer believes that the skilled labor 
required can be secured by any course 
other than a training course. The vo- 
cational schools of Cincinnati are do- 
ing excellent work in this direction, 
and we have found that their students 
lend themselves quite readily to our 
requirements after a few months of 
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additional training in our own plant. 

There is one extremely difficult 
problem in Cincinnati, and that is to 
secure satisfactory second or night 
shifts. The men in this community 
are not accustomed to work at night in 
our industry, and therefore consider- 
able reluctance to going on the night 
shift must be overcome. In some 
cities, particularly those where the steel 
industries predominate, 24-hour shifts 
are the order of the day, and the la- 
borer is accustomed to it. 

It may be well to state that machine 
tool plants in Cincinnati employed be- 
tween 5,000 and 7,000 men during 
ordinary years. Now, with the addi- 
tion of the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, perhaps 25,000 men will be 
required in the machine industry. This 
causes many white-collar workers in 
other lines of endeavor to seek em- 
ployment in the machine-building 
plants and causes a shortage where 
heretofore no dearth of labor existed. 





| Law Being Made 
(Continued from page 405) 











W-6139-qm-41, W-6978-qm-1, and 
W-7011-qm-2. . . .” 

In view of instructions contained in 
that type contract, stated Mr. War- 
ren, “it is evident that any checking 
account activity charge imposed on the 
contractor by reason of providing fa- 
cilities at or near the site for cashing 
employees’ paychecks is in fact an ex- 
pense incurred in engaging a service 
required by the government in the per- 
formance of the work... .” 


Payment Procedure in Wages 
Due Deceased Employees 


A claim for wages due a deceased 
employee of a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contractor does not have to be sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller's office for 
direct settlement, but may be paid by 
a disbursing officer to a distributee of 
the estate named by the contractor, with 
the approval of the contracting officer ; 
or, the contractor may be paid, follow- 
ing approval by the contracting officer, 
for payments made directly by him to 
a distributee he finds entitled to re- 
ceive the money. 





“Way back in 1941...” 


Say it’s 1961 . . . and that seemingly routine record you make today sud- 
denly becomes vitally important. Written today on a permanent L. L. 
Brown record paper, it is there when it’s needed . . . in 1961, or 2061, for 
that matter! In these days of greater and more frequent inspection, per- 
manence in your records is more important than ever before. So is dura- 
bility. Keep them on a paper that will stand up under today’s hard, fast 
wear and tear! To thousands of bankers, business men, and accountants, 
that means an L. L. Brown record paper. 


bet til 


Your printer will show you the many advantages of these finest papers... 
their perfect surface for any kind of writing, for flawless erasure and re- 
writing. He will tell you that their uniformity and durability result from 
nearly a hundred years of fine paper making. Ask him to supply your record 
forms and books on L. L. Brown record papers. Their advantages are 
yours at no extra cost in comparison with papers of similar rag percentage 
...ata fraction more than for cheap papers. 


... for your correspondence! 

Ask your printer, too, to show you your 
letterhead on L. L. Brown bonds. The 
minute your fingers appraise the crisp, 
substantial body of these fine letter pa- 
pers, you’ll understand why they repre- 
sent you so favorably to your clients and 
customers! 

a 
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L- L: BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
Established in 1849 
Adams, Massachusetts 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 








FREE! . . . This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic... if any... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B, 
“MUCH for a mite.” 
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How Successful Controllers 

(Continued from page 404) 
nearly twenty years, but that prior to 
joining his present company he was an 
office boy, bookkeeper, accountant, and 
a senior public accountant. The con- 
troller of a financial house tells us that 
he was employed by but one other com- 
pany before entering his present work. 
It was a bank and he ran the gamut 
from messenger boy, teller, on up 
through different positions until he 
was auditor of the bank at the time he 
left to become controller of the securi- 
ties house. 

The average controller who came up 
through the ranks to his present posi- 
tion worked for his present company 
for better than six years before he be- 
came controller. Many of them, espe- 
cially the old-timers in the field, 
worked many years. Approximately 
22 per cent. of the present controllers 
who cooperated in compiling this re- 
port have been with their companies 
for more than twenty years; one man 
who has been with one of the largest 
plumbing supply manufacturers in the 
world for thirty-nine years began as 
office boy, became an accounting clerk, 
a traveling auditor, and then general 
auditor. He has been controller but 
three years, having spent thirty-six years 
working up to the position. 

Another controller, this one with a 
large bank, has been with the bank 
for thirty-four years, and controller for 
seventeen years. His first position was 
a bank messenger. The controller of a 
well-known motor manufacturing com- 
pany went with his company thirty- 
three years ago as a draftsman. He 
was a traveling salesman, a cost ac- 
countant and production manager be- 
fore becoming controller twelve years 
ago. He is one of the few controllers 
whose previous experience includes 
selling. 

The controller of a big public util- 
ity looks back on thirty-two years’ ex- 
perience with his present company and 
has been controller for five years. He 
began as a ledger clerk, was then 
made auditor of receipts, chief account- 
ant, which position he held for many 
years prior to becoming controller. The 
controller of a large northwestern 
bank started thirty-two years ago as a 


| 


/ 
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statement clerk in the pen-and-ink 
posting days. He was later manager 
of many departments in the bank and 
has been controller for fourteen years. 

Another controller with a thirty 
years’ record is with a well-known 
men’s clothing company (manufac- 
turers). He was made controller 
twenty years ago, but began as an office 
boy, became assistant bookkeeper, then 
bookkeeper, and later assistant treas- 
urer. 

Some of the jobs held in the early 
careers of controller includes such work 
as stenographer, salesman, production 
manager, assistant to executive offices, 
assistant winder man on paper ma- 
chine, sales manager, time clerk, ma- 
chinist, draftsman, and cost account- 
ant. 

Of the men who received their ma- 
jor business experience before coming 
to their present companies as control- 
lers, we find that by far the largest 
number of these men were in public 
accounting work. Almost all the big, 
well-known public accounting firms 
have contributed members of their 
staffs to controllers’ jobs. This is a 
natural step it seems. An accountant 
at work on the job of auditing a com- 
pany’s books has close contact with 
the officers of the company while pre- 
paring his audit. What would be more 
natural than to look to such a man 
when a controller's job is open? Ac- 
tually almost half of the men who came 
into their present firms as controllers 
and did not work up from minor posi- 
tions used the public accounting job as 
a stepping stone for obtaining the 
controllership of a private corporation. 

Next largest classification of previ- 
ous experience includes the controllers 
who were once accountants. About 20 
per cent. of those reporting were once 
accountants and almost that many were 
auditors. In the other fields of experi- 
ence we find men who were teachers, 
credit managers, treasurers, secretaries, 
cashiers, pay masters, sales managers, 
mechanical engineers, lawyers, purchas- 
ing agents, statisticians, bank exam- 
iners, and office managers. 

Today the controller assumes new, 
enlarged, and greater responsibilities. 
He needs all the experience and know!- 
edge acquired from his previous jobs. 


He needs the judgment, acquaintance- 
ship with materials, methods, processes, 
and costs which he may have acquired 
in his earlier experience. But more 
than that is needed, as was brought 
out in a recent talk by William L. 
Batt, president SKF Industries, to the 
Controllers Institute of America. Mr. 
Batt said, ““You must be a better sales- 
man and you must learn to be more 
vocal because you, more than anyone 
else, understand the significance of 
smaller things which have great effect 
on the business, but which others in 
management are prone to overlook.” 
Mr. Batt had been urging controllers 
to take more interest in labor and per- 
sonnel problems in business. 

Defense problems, rising costs, ma- 
terial scarcities, labor scarcities, labor 
unrest—all these problems come to the 
door of the controller in one guise or 
another. He is the man who must 
study each problem, interpret in terms 
of the present and the future, deter- 
mine what effect each new decision 
will have upon the business and sit 
with management in planning a course 
of action. He must integrate the func- 
tions of various departments so the 
business will run smoothly. 





British Labor 
(Continued from page 422) 











foodstuffs, except some luxuries and 
perishable goods, is to be strictly con- 
trolled through traders licensing. 

The subsidizing of prices of vital 
commodities and tariffs has recently 
been extended, so that more than 100 
million dollars per year is now being 
expended by the Treasury in this con- 
nection. Prices of electricity and gas 
have recently been stabilized, despite 
increased production costs, and a rail- 
way agreement has been reached which 
aims to stabilize rail fares. These are 
both indications of the new determina- 
tion of the British Government in the 
price-control field. 

Far from relaxing this new policy 
because of the rejection by labor of 
wage stabilization proposals, the gov- 
ernment may even intensify it, to cre- 
ate a basis on which prices may eventu- 
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ally be pegged automatically. This is 
a long-range program, and consider- 
able anxiety and embarrassment are 
in store for the Treasury in the interim 
adjustment of wages in individual in- 
dustries. 

The new price policy is probably to 
teceive its most serious test in Novem- 
ber, when the problem of increasing 
national agricultural minimum wages 
from 48 to 60 shillings per week will 
arise, raising a new and difficult prob- 
lem in British agricultural prices. 


CONTROLLER McGOLDRICK 
FOREGOES TAX WINDFALL 


Controller Joseph D. McGoldrick 
of New York City, speaker at the 
Monday noon luncheon of the Tenth 
Anniversary Meeting of the Control- 
lers Institute of America, promul- 
gated an amendment to New York 
City sales tax regulations on Septem- 
ber 23, in order to eliminate a double 
taxation threat that would have 
taken a substantial sum from residents 
of New York City after October 1, 
when the new Federal excise taxes 
became effective. 

In substance, the new regulations 
granted a blanket exemption from 
the sales tax to that part of the pur- 
chase price representing Federal ex- 
cise taxes. They reversed a policy that 
had been in effect since the start of 
the sales tax under which the city in- 
cluded the Federal levy within the 
sales tax base and assessed the sales 
tax against both the purchase price 
and the amount of the Federal tax, 
even though this amounted to a tax 
upon a tax. 

Under the old system, a man who 
bought an automobile for $1,025 of 
which $1,000 represented the cost of 
the machine and $25 represented the 
Federal excise tax, paid a sales tax 
of the entire $1,025. 

A similar transaction, under Mr. 
McGoldrick’s edict, calls for a sales 
tax on only $1,000, the cost of the car. 
Incidentally, the Federal tax will be 
doubled. 


Members of The Controllers Insti- 
tute of America who do not possess 
certificates of membership should com- 
municate with the national office and 
obtain one promptly. 


* NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS * 
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Proves Calculating 


Also proves 
correctness of copying 
answers 


WITHOUT 
CALCULATING 
TWICE 





Question: What is the greatest waste in present-day business calculating? 
Answer: Calculating twice—in order to prove correctness of first calculation. 


MARCHANT INTERNAL-AUDIT CALCULATING IS SELF-PROVING 
—THE FIRST TIME/ 


Easy Marchant calculating procedures— 
which have passed the acid test of auditors 
everywhere—provide internal audit control 
so that the first calculation is self-proving. 
These Marchant methods also prove that 
the answer is correctly copied to the fin- 
ished work. 





By this novel and exclusive Marchant pro- 
“twi "calculating is eliminated 

cess, twice over calculating Is eliminate 

from a wide variety of work—for all time! 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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ELECTROMATIC 
the typewriter of Champions 


Eleven new world’s records were made 
on the IBM Electromatic Typewriter 
during the recent Commercial Schools 


Contest in Chicago. 


The reasons behind this remarkable 
showing are three in number:—the 
feather-light touch, the electric carriage 
return, and the slight key depression 
(only 1/8th of an inch). Electromatic 
operators actually save tons of typing 
effort and miles of arm and finger travel. 








@ 
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The beautiful print work of this ma- 
chine is at once apparent. Electric 
power supplies each type character with 
the exact amount of impact for ideal 
printing. Also, the Electromatic will 
type as many as 20 distinct carbon 
copies simultaneously, with the same 
feather-light touch. 


Complete, illustrated literature on re- 
quest. Write to our General Offices, 590 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 














CHESTER McKAY 


After an illness of several months, 
Chester McKay, Vice-President and 
Controller of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, died September 9 at 
his home in Englewood, New Jersey. 
He was 58 years old. 

Mr. McKay was elected to member- 
ship in The Controllers Institute of 
America on December 28, 1936, less 
than six months after he became Con- 
troller for Western Union. His cer- 
tificate number is 861. 

Born in Brooklyn, Mr. McKay be- 
gan work with the Western Electric 
Company in New York City and was 
made general chief clerk of that com- 
pany. He joined the Western Union 
organization in 1910 as an accountant 
and was with the contract department 
of the company from 1923 to 1935. 

Promotion from the position of As- 
sistant Director of the contract depart- 
ment to that of Assistant Controller 
came on January 1, 1936. Six months 
later he was appointed Controller, and 
on January 1, 1939, he also became 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. SCHWARTZ 


Word has reached the Controllers 
Institute of America that William J. 
Schwartz passed away on December 
18, 1940. 

Mr. Schwartz, controller of the 
Hackensack Water Company, Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey, held certificate 
number 926 in The Institute, having 
been elected to membership on April 
50; 1937. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS 


Charles H. Roberts of 187 Garth 
Road, Scarsdale, New York, Treasurer 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
died of a heart ailment September 10 
in Doctors Hospital, New York City, 
where he had been confined for three 
weeks. 

The fifty-fifth person to be elected 
to membership in the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, Mr. Roberts was 
elected on March 17, 1932. 
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Born on a farm in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, he attended secondary 
school in Trenton, New Jersey, and 
the Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

He began his business career in 
1907 with John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, as head of the cost depart- 
ment. He served later in the financial 
departments of the Mercer Automobile 
Company, Hess-Bright Manufacturing 
Company, United States Rubber Com- 
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pany, Splitdorf Electrical Company 
and Julius Kayser & Company. 

In 1928 he joined Johns-Manville 
as assistant general auditor, becoming 
general auditor the same year. He was 
made controller in 1937 and the next 
year was appointed treasurer. 

Mr. Roberts was a member of the 
Westchester Hills Golf Club at White 
Plains, New York, and Cobleigh Club 
at Rye, New York. 





to meet production schedules. 


Stock control is only one of many applications that the 
CARDINEER can help you handle better, faster, and 


at lower cost. 


THE GIVES YOUR OFFICE 
THESE 5 IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


1. Portability—move it anywhere 


2. Space saving— occupies less than 3 square feet 
3. Time saving—speeds up the work 


4. Permits easy addition of records 
5. Offers lowest cost per record 


Write today for complete details on how the Cardineer can 
help your particular business or record problem. No obligation. 


Here, the CARDINEER enables two clerks to handle a sharp 
increase in volume without additional help... 

- removable segments permit division of work on raw 
materials and finished parts . . . speeds control of deliveries 


saves space 


THE DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK Co., CANTON, OHIO 


Branches or Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns 


IP. 
RECORD SYSTEMS EQU 
MENT, SAFES, MONEY 


LTS. 
CHESTS, BANK VAU 
EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 











REVIEWS of Recent Business Publications 


“DISTRIBUTION COST ANALYSIS,” by 
Donald R. Longman, Marketing Counsel, 
U. S. Rubber Company. Published by Har- 
per & Bros., New York City. 280 pages. 
$4. 


The purpose of this work is to supply 
for the function of distribution an approach 
to cost accounting methods analogous to 
the highly developed procedures which 
have been used for many years in produc- 
tion cost accounting. The author is pres- 
ently Marketing Counsel for the United 
States Rubber Company and has taught ac- 
counting both at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce and at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 

Controllers who are interested in a gen- 
eral—although at times somewhat theo- 
retical—discussion of accounting for dis- 
tribution costs will find this book of interest 
and value. The first five chapters are de- 
voted to a general outline of the use of cost 
analysis as a measurement of management 
efficiency; marketing functions and func- 
tional cost classification; and a criticism 
and evaluation of present methods of cost 
analysis. The last named subject consists 
of summaries of the methods followed by 
the Department of Commerce, the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association, the In- 
stitute of Meat Packers, and the Dennison 
Company. 

Chapters 6 to 16, inclusive, contain a 
general procedure of cost analysis covering 
almost every phase of the subject. Specifi- 
cally, they cover the establishment of stand- 
ards for and measurement of the efficiency 
of labor, of plant capacity, of operating 
routines, of purchasing power, and of sales 
policy. While there is much of value in 
this discussion, some readers may feel that 
at times the treatment is too general and 
that too frequently resort is taken to hypo- 
thetical and academic illustrations. How- 
ever, the author says that “the techniques 
of measurement are those necessary to the 
attainment of the greatest possible accu- 
racy of measurement” and that he ‘does 
not expect them to be adapted in toto by 
any company but rather that each com- 
pany, given a more complete understand- 
ing of the problem, may be able to see in 
the light of its own position and its own 
interest what parts of the system may be of 
value and to what point of accuracy the 
adaption of those parts should be carried.” 
“It represents,” he says, “the working basis 
from which the individual seller may adapt 
or develop his own means of control.” 

Two of the remaining chapters contain 
a discussion of technical and other criti- 
cisms of distribution cost analysis, each 
criticism being first stated briefly and then 
answered in more detail. Credit is due the 
author for recognizing frankly the existence 


of such criticisms and for his forthright 
handling of them. The book closes with a 
summary and analysis of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

Altogether it may be fairly said—as Dr. 
Frank M. Surface, Director of Sales Re- 
search, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, points out in a brief foreword— 
that “Dr. Longman has performed a note- 
worthy service, first in presenting these 
difficult and involved problems in a prac- 
tical way, second in giving an excellent 
critical review of such work as has been 
done to solve them, and third in suggesting 
new approaches to their solution.” 


Reviewed by JoHN H. MAcDoNaALp. 


“BANKING FACILITIES FOR BANK- 
LESS TOWNS,” by S. D. Southworth, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, College of William 
and Mary, and John M. Chapman, Assistant 
Professor of Banking, School of Business, 
Columbia University. Published by the 
American Economists Council for the Study 
of Branch Banking, New York City. 75 
pages. 

The elimination of more than 20,000 
banking offices through bank mergers, vol- 
untary liquidations and bank failures from 
1921 to 1933 left many communities with- 
out banking facilities. The number of banks 
decreased, roughly, from 30,000 in 1920 
to approximately 15,000 after 1935. 

The lack of banking facilities unques- 
tionably has proved a handicap to the de- 
velopment of many communities. In their 
stead, various substitutes have grown up, 
such as, cooperative credit institutions, cash 
depositories and branch deposit offices. 

In recent years, several additional states 
have legalized branch banking. (Up to 1939, 
branches were authorized in 18 states.) As 
a result, rapid development of inter-com- 
munity branch banking has occurred in sev- 
eral of the Pacific states. In the rest of 
the country, the growth in Indiana seems 
most noteworthy. 

The study concludes that the provision 
of adequate banking facilities will depend 
largely upon liberalization of the laws gov- 
erning branch banking. Current trends are 
toward decrease in unit banking and in- 
crease in branch banking. 

(This booklet covers the subject rather 
well statistically. However, it might have 
explored the profit element somewhat more, 
as a deterrent to the operation of banks and 
branches in smaller communities under 
present-day conditions.) 


Reviewed by C. W. BorTon. 


“PUBLIC SPEAKING TODAY,” by Wil- 
liam G. Hoffman. Published by Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York City. 355 pages. $2.75. 
Controllers and other business executives 
who are occasionally called upon to conduct 
meetings, preside as chairmen at large gath- 


_erings to be addressed by speakers, or to de- 


liver speeches at company or public assem- 
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blages will find a preparatory perusal of Mr. 
Hoffman's book very comforting. 

Mr. Hoffman emphasizes the fact that 
most speeches today do not have to be ora- 
tions. Whether he speaks to the local Ro- 
tary Club or to a group of factory foremen, 
the business man can omit Delsarte postur- 
ings and stained glass attitudes. He is not 
even obliged to practice beforehand with 
pebbles in his mouth. There are a few ad- 
mirers of Cicero, Webster and Billy Sunday 
left, says Mr. Hoffman, but most of these are 
working in the State Legislature or the county 
courthouse. The business man’s speeches 
are simple, direct, and appropriate. 

The old adage, ‘Stand up, speak up, and 
shut up,” leaves something to be desired for 
the average man as he sweats over the pros- 
pect of having to make a speech. It is this 
something that Mr. Hoffman’s book pro- 
vides: a thoroughly practical guide to im- 
proving one’s voice, selecting a subject, get- 
ting confidence, organizing the speech, the 
pros and cons of funny stories, steadying 
one’s nerves on the platform, and which plat- 
form faults to avoid. 

The two chapters, “The Chairman Speaks” 
and ‘How to Conduct a Meeting’’ will pos- 
sibly be of most use to executives, although 
the entire book is good reading. Unlike a 
goodly number of books on public speaking, 
the speeches reprinted in Mr. Hoffman’s 
work are not museum pieces. 


Reviewed by J. L. HAUER. 





TIMELY FIGURES! 


Send your inventory and other emergency 
computations to a skilled organization of 
public calculators. Dependable results. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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Selling Defense Bonds 
(Continued from page 412) 
Forms suitable for this purpose will 
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ness year. That campaign has had its 
greatest success with companies in 
those lines of business whose very well 
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that the record-keeping by the control- 
ler is very simple. The entire proce- 
dure is shown in chart form in Ex- 
hibit 5. 

In connection with the campaign, it 
is proposed to maintain statistics as to 
the percentage of participation both of 
employers and of workers. Success will 
be measured, not by the face value of 
bonds sold, but by the degree to which 
participation becomes general. It is 
hoped that each member of the Con- 
troller’s Institute will aid the govern- 
ment by recommending to the manage- 
ment that a pay roll allotment plan be 
made available to the employees. 















mportant 
Advance Notice Regarding 
Montgomery’s 


Federal Tax Books 
for 1941-42 


HE 20th edition of these famous tax manuals is now in preparation 
and will be issued in ample time for your requirements on problems 
under the new law. This 1941-42 presentation will incorporate impor- 
tant new features of unique usefulness and value. 
You will see detailed announcements later; or we will be glad to mail 
full information to you personally upon request, as soon as released. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 


Members of The Controllers Insti- 
tute of America may obtain a special 
rate for extra subscriptions to THE 
CONTROLLER for staff members. 
































INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 








ACTIVITIES OF CONTROLS 


BALTIMORE 
Tupic: “INTERPRETATION OF FI- 
NANCIAL STATEMENTS” 

Dr. Howard E. Cooper of Johns Hop- 
kins University addressed the September 
meeting of the Baltimore Control, held 
September 10 at the Lord Baltimore Ho- 
tel, on the subject, ‘Interpretation of 
Financial Statements.” 

Mr. Verl L. Elliott, President of the 
Controllers Institute of America and 
Controller of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, was a guest at the meeting; also 
Mr. Harvey M. Kelley, an assistant sec- 
retary of The Institute. 

Mr. S. Chaplin Davis, of the Baltimore 
Salesbook Company, was instrumental in 
securing the services of Dr. Cooper for 
this meeting. 


BUFFALO 
Topic: “TAKING AND PRICING 
ORDERS IN THE PRESENT EMER- 
GENCY” 
The first meeting of the Buffalo Con- 
trol for the new fiscal year was held at 


the Park Club in Williamsville, New 
York, on September 9. 
Round-table discussion was held on 


the subject: “Taking and Pricing Orders 
in the Present Emergency.” Members 
brought copies of their quotation forms, 
order forms, and acknowledgement forms, 
to which had been added clauses or 
phrases to cover the current emergency. 

A number of the members played golf 
during the afternoon preceding the din- 
ner and meeting. 


BUFFALO 

COMMITTEE SELECTIONS 

At the September meeting of the Buffalo 
Control, the new President, Mr. John H. 
Goodwin, Jr., announced Chairmen and 
members of committees, as follows: 

Audit Committee: William L. Clark, 
Chairman; and August C. Christiansen. 
Admissions Committee: Frank E. ‘Davis, 
Chairman; Raymond A. Laub; and William 
L. Clark. Program Committee: Ray Lowe, 
Chairman; Ben D. Black; Howard E. Rior- 
dan; and William H. Watkins. Tri-Control 
Spring Meeting: A. Norman Graf, Chair- 
man. 


CINCINNATI 

Topic: “TAX, PERSONNEL, AND 
PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS OF 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION” 

Discussion of defense production prob- 
lems keynoted the September meeting of 
the Cincinnati Control, held September 9 
at Hotel Sinton. 

Main speaker of the evening was Mr. 
E. A. Muller, President of The King Ma- 
chine & Tool Company of Cincinnati, and 
District Chief of the War Department, 
Cincinnati Ordnance District. 





General discussion leader was Mr. J. F. 
Allen of The American Laundry Machine 
Company, while Messrs. H. W. Boal, W. 
R. Dice and Mark R. Dayton led discussion 
on “Procurement of Materials.” 

The analysis of ‘Personnel Problems’ 
was under the leadership of Messrs. M. T. 
Lindquist, Howard Helfrey, and G. B. 
Waters. Mr. Claude W. Hupp and Mr. 
Kelley Y. Siddall headed a discussion of 
“Additional Plant Facilities and the Tax 
Problem in Amortizing Such Facilities.” 


CHICAGO 
Topic: “HANDLING PEOPLE” 

First meeting of the new fiscal year 
was held by the Chicago Control on Sep- 
tember 16 at the Union League Club. 

The address of the evening was deliv- 
ered by Mr. J. P. Currie, whose topic was 
“Handling People.” Mr. Currie is a grad- 
uate of Boston University, where he ma- 
jored in economics and sociology. He 
received his M.A. degree from Harvard, 
and completed residence requirements 
for a Ph.D. degree in the field of industrial 
and clinical psychology. 

Mr. Currie also has taught at the Har- 
vard Psycho-Educational Clinic, at the 
Universities of Louisville and Wisconsin, 
and has been guest lecturer in industrial 
psychology and industrial relations at the 
University of Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Northwestern. He has had more than 
14 years of practical business experience 
in charge of management research, at the 
Three Schuster Stores, Milwaukee; Di- 
rector of Personnel at the Wieboldt 
Stores, Chicago; Chief of Personnel at 
the Jewel Tea Company, Inc.; and con- 
sultant on industrial relations with Hu- 
man Research Corporation, Philadelphia, 
and the Labor Relations Associates, Chi- 
cago. 


CLEVELAND 
Topic: “PROCEDURE UNDER GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTRACTS” 

A closed meeting for discussion of the 
problem of procedure under government 
contracts was held by the Cleveland Con- 
trol September 9 in the Green Room of 
Hotel Cleveland. 

Control President J. E. Heidgen, of 
Basic Refractories, Inc., conceived the dis- 
cussion topic idea, so as to help clear 
some points in a vexing problem facing 
many controllers today. 


DAYTON 
Topic: “THE OHIO MERIT RATING 
SYSTEM” 

The Dayton Control began its second 
full year as a unit of The Controllers 
Institute of America on September 11, 
with a meeting in the Van Cleve Hotel. 
Addressing the group was Mr. Ray Suter, 
Chief of the Benefits Department of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 
who came from Columbus to lead a dis- 
cussion of the merit rating system as it 
is to be put into effect in Ohio on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Topic: “PRICE CONTROLS” 
The District of Columbia Control held 
its first fall meeting on September 23 in 
the Carlton Hotel. Mr. Verl L. Elliott, 
President of The Controllers Institute of 
America, attended the meeting as a guest. 
Speaker of the evening was Dr. Her- 
bert F. Taggart, Ph.D., C.P.A., the As- 
sistant Administrator in charge of ac- 
counting, Office of Price Administration. 


HOUSTON 
Topic: FIRST FALL MEETING 


The Houston Control held its first meet- 
ing of the fiscal year on September 23. 
Future meetings are tentatively sched- 
uled for the fourth Tuesday of every 
month. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Topic: “PRIORITY PROBLEMS AS 
APPLYING TO INDIANAPOLIS 
FIRMS” 


The first meeting of the Indianapolis 
Control for the fiscal year was held Sep- 
tember 24 at the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club. 

Mr. Harry S. Rogers of the Indiana 
Council of Defense spoke to members 
and their guests on “Priority Problems 
as Applying to Indianapolis Firms.” 


KANSAS CITY 


Topic: “INSURANCE FROM THE 
BUYER’S STANDPOINT” 


The Kansas City Control met Septem- 
ber 15 in the Kansas City Club for din- 
ner, followed by an address on “Insur- 
ance from the Buyer’s Standpoint,” by 
Mr. Ralph B. Innis, insurance counselor. 

Recent changes in policy forms and 
new insurance problems raised by na- 
tional and world economic disturbances 
made Mr. Innis’ talk of timely interest. 

Mr. Innis, who held the rank of Major 
in the American Expeditionary Force of 
the first World War, is local and general 
agent for a number of insurance com- 
panies and manages an Inland Marine 
Company in 17 mid-continent states. He 
is a member of the America Institute of 
Banking. 


LOS ANGELES 
Topic: “THE IMPACT OF INFLA- 
TION ON YOUR BUSINESS” 

September meeting of the Los Angeles 
Control was held September 18 at the 
University Club. 

The what, why, and the when of infla- 
tion, and what the controller can do 
about it, constituted the subject of the 
meeting, in charge of Mr. Rollin E. Ecke. 
The discussion was held in seminar form, 
led by Mr. Elmer Tucker, Assistant Treas- 
urer of the Farmers Insurance Organiza- 
tion, with all members participating in 
questions and answers. 
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MILWAUKEE 
Topic: “NEW INSURANCE AN- 
Ss” 


First meeting of the Milwaukee Con- 
trol’s 1941-1942 season was held Septem- 
ber 9 at the Bluemound Country Club, for 
Control members only. 

Some of the members played golf in the 
afternoon preceding the meeting, which 
was under the sponsorship of John J. Bal- 
som of Harley-Davidson Motor Company. 

Mr. James E. Hoff, President of the T. E 
Brennan Company, Insurance Counselors, 
delivered the address of the evening, en- 
titled: ‘“‘New Insurance Angles.” 


NEW ENGLAND 
Topic: “THE PRIORITIES SYSTEM” 


Regular monthly meeting of the New 
England Control was held September 23 
at the University Club, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. W. P. Homans, District Manager, 
New England District, Priorities Division 
of the Office of Production Management, 
spoke on ‘The Priorities System.” 


NEW ENGLAND 
MONTHLY MEETING OF BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the New England 
Control was held on the evening of Sep- 
tember 9 in the University Club, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 

DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

At the regular August meeting of the 
New England Control, held on August 5 
in the home of Mr. Henry C. Perry at 
Gardner, Massachusetts, President G. E. 
Baskie submitted a list of 1941-1942 com- 
mittees, as follows: 


PROGRAM 


E. E. McConnell, Chairman, Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 

Alden C. Brett, Hood Rubber Company, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Ross G. Walker, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 

Paul S. Smith, Rockwood Sprinkler Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 

W.H. S. Rogers, American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP AND HOSPITALITY 

Wilfred L. Larkin, Chairman, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

H. E. Murch, Goodyear Footwear Cor- 
poration, Providence, R. I. 

P. R. Palamountain, McLaurin-Jones Co., 
Brookfield, Mass. 

Everett M. Hicks, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Lewis A. Hill, Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, Waltham, Mass. 


ADMISSIONS 
John S, Learoyd, Chairman, Hygrade Sy]l- 
vania Corporation, Salem, Mass. 
Daniel A. Beaton, East Lynn, Mass. 
Geo. C. Claghorn, American Oerlikon 
Gazda Corporation, Providence, R. I. 


Norton Company, 


MEETING ARRANGEMENTS 
Morton P. Francis, Chairman, Economy 


Grocery Stores Corp., Boston, Mass. 


H. E. Murch, Goodyear Footwear Cor- 


poration, Providence, R. I. 
Maynard F. Carter, Worcester Pressed 
Steel Company, Worcester, Mass. 


PUBLICITY 


Thomas A. Dunbar, Chairman, Boston 
Elevated Railway, Boston, Mass. 

Sacket R. Duryee, Worcester Telegram 
Publishing Company, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Louis S. Sisto, United Fruit Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS AND EDUCATION 


Alden C. Brett, Chairman, Hood Rubber 
Company, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

E. Stewart Freeman, Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co., Framingham, Mass. 

W.H. S. Rogers, American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, Mass. 


NOMINATING 


Alden C. Brett, Chairman, Hood Rubber 
Company, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

E. Stewart Freeman, Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co., Framingham, Mass. 

W.H. S. Rogers, American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, Mass. 


AUDITING 
David R. Anderson, The Kendall Com- 
pany, Walpole, Mass. 
Charles A. Armitage, United Farmer's 
Co-operative Creamery Association, 
Inc., Charlestown, Mass. 


PITTSBURGH 
Topic: “BUDGETS” 

The first meeting of the new fiscal year 
of the Cleveland Control was held on the 
evening of September 16 in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel. 

Mr. Edmond S. LaRose, controller of 
the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, New York, a national director 
of The Controllers Institute of America 
and past-President of the Rochester Con- 
trol, spoke on “Budgets” to the meeting, 
which was held jointly with the National 
Office Management Association, who 
were sponsors, and the N.A.C.A 

Chairman of the evening was Mr. E. A. 
Berry, Treasurer of the Koppers Com- 
pany. Programmed as ‘Executive Night,” 
the dinner was attended by principal man- 
agers and executives of companies with 
which the members are affiliated. 


ROCHESTER 


Topic: “INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE” 


Mr. Charles B. Leeser, Vice-President 
and Controller of the New York Air 
Brake Company, Watertown, New York, 
addressed members of the Rochester Con- 
trol on “Industry and National Defense” 
at a meeting, held September 24, in con- 
junction with other Rochester organiza- 
tions. 


ST. LOUIS 
Topic: “DOING BUSINESS UNDER 
PRIORITIES” 

The September meeting of the St. Louis 
Control was held September 22 at the 
Missouri Athletic Club. 

Round-table discussion was held on the 
problems of . “Doing Business Under 
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Priorities.” Guest of the evening, assist- 
ing in clearing up points of the discussion 
which were not apparent to all members, 
was Mr. Louis E. Crandall, manager of 
the St. Louis Division of O.P.M. 


ST. LOUIS 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS MEET- 
ING 

A meeting of officers and directors of the 
St. Louis Control of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America was held at the Missouri 
Athletic Association headquarters August 
at; 

Mr. Paul L. Jacoby of the Ralston Purina 
Company, announced the appointment of 
the following committees: Program—Mtr. 
E. J. Cunningham, Chairman, Messrs. Clar- 
ence Burns, John R. Lyman, and James E. 
Roantree. Membership: Harry Harrington. 

The meeting was devoted mainly to dis- 
cussion of the September meeting and to 
the advantage of having a member of the 
Priorities Division of the OPM as speaker. 

Present were: Messrs. J. E. Sheehan, 
L. C. Odell, A. P. Fox, G. A. Ober, A. H. 
Cunningham, C. V. Burns, Lyman, Roan- 
tree, Peterson and Jacoby. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Topic: “EFFECTS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM” 


First regular monthly meeting of the 
new fiscal year was held by the San 
Francisco Control, September 11, in the 
St. Francis Hotel. 

Mr. Edward V. Mills of the Fireman's 
Fund Insurance Company was chairman 
of a round-table discussion of “The Ef- 
fect of the National Defense Program on 
1) Consumer Goods Production, 2) Per- 
sonnel, 3) Controllership Functions. 

The meeting was limited to members 
only, in order that free discussion might 
be had. A question and answer program, 
following the remarks of certain mem- 
bers, proved of benefit to those attending. 


SYRACUSE 
Topic: “TENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING AND CURRENT SEASON’S 
PROGRAM” 


Members of the Syracuse Control held 
their September meeting in the Industrial 
Club on September 16 to discuss the 
Tenth Annual Convention of the National 
Organization and to consider plans for a 
program for the current season. 


TWIN CITIES 


Topic: “PROGRAMS FOR THE COM- 
ING YEAR” 


Mr. George H. Hess, Jr., was appointed 
Chairman of the Program Committee of the 
Twin Cities Control in a meeting held 
August 21 at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club. It was decided that the first meeting 
of the coming year would be held Tuesday, 
October 7. 

General discussion was held on the na- 
ture of programs for the coming year with 
a view to selecting those which would 
prove of most interest and value to the 
Control members. 

Mr. W. F. Hagerman stated that he 
would assume Chairmanship of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 





SECRET WEAPON 


Making one machine function as two 
is a secret of good management 


In the plant, good management “doubles up” by running two shifts. In the 
office, good management ‘doubles up” on figure-work by using Remington 
Rand's new Printing Calculator. *¢¢ It’s a complete calculating machine, 
and then some—not only divides automatically and multiplies, but also 
PRINTS every factor of every calculation—a permanent, proved-right-the- 
first-time record of cost estimates, earnings, inventories, invoice and order 
extending. It’s also a complete adding-subtracting-listing machine. 
eee Why keep capital tied up in two “part-time” machines—a calculator 
and an adder—when you can figure everything on this one “full-time” 
machine, and do it better? e*e Do it better? We'll gladly prove it. What 
is the peskiest figure-problem in your business today—the one you meet 

most frequently—the one that takes a lot of pencil-pushing? Jot it 
down and send it to us. Back promptly will come your problem 
—on tape—produced in a handful of seconds by the Printing 















Calculator.*** Take up this interesting, eye-opening 
challenge today. Send your problem, on your 
business letterhead, to the Remington Rand 
office nearest you—or direct to Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


For outstanding figure produc- 
tion, use the ONLY Calculator 
that PRINTS as it divides auto- 
matically, as it multiplies, 
as it adds and subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing 
Calculator 
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If, like so many executives these 

days, new accounting problems 
are disrupting production schedules and 
claiming too much of your time, avail 
yourself of the services of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and its nation-wide staff 
of machine accounting specialists. 


This staff not only has available all 
three famous lines of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines, each in a 
wide variety of models, but a library of 
machine accounting data that holds the 
answer to practically every accounting 
problem that ever develops. 


Is it a matter involving the handling 
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Keyboard Accounting Machine 


with the exclusive flat-writing platen. 
Adaptable because of its great flexibility 
to any business. Eliminates manual hand- 
ling of carbons. Performs many related 
operations at a single typing. 


One of many Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Accounting Machine Models 





of accounts receivable or payable? Does 
it concern stock control, billing or or- 
der writing? Or does it embrace pay 
rolls and the maintenance of records 
in accord with Federal and State re- 
quirements ? 


Underwood Elliott Fisher not only 
offers the right machine for your pur- 
pose but, without cost to you, the ser- 
vices of its staff of specialists working 
in cooperation with your own account- 
ing organization in applying it to your 
business. Why not telephone our local 
Branch or write today. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Underwood 
Elhott Fisher 


Sundstrand 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 














Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 








NOW, MORE THAN EVER. 


YOUR FIGURE WORK 
MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 
ALLEN WALES Machines, Manufactured Since 1903, 
Are Recognized For Their ACCURACY—SPEED and DEPENDABILITY 


More Than 100 Different ALLEN WALES Models 
More Than 400 Distributing Poinis in U.S. A. 
More Than 600 Percent Increase in Sales In The Past 6 Years 
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Models Are Available For Every Type Of 
Business Covering The Widest Possible Range of Requirements 


Our Nearest Agency Will Be Glad To Let You 
Try One Without Obligation —Telephone Them or Write Us 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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